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. and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 
flour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro- 
gressive bakers all across the country. 


The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience an2 
dependable uniformity of ‘‘Bakery Proved’’ 
Flours in bulk. 
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They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

@ Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on ‘Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


"Bakery Proved''R 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


How does tradition 
make a difference 
in flour? 


For over 75 years Russell- Miller has been an 


industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


DVANCES in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 
retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 

to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 
Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 
Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we have acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 
Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 
We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
tally to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has had a tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 
Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 
obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful an 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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LOOKING FOR 
BETTER BAG PERFORMANCE? 


Bemis 


EXTENSIBLE 
Multiwalls 


They are better than conventional multi- 
walls because they are shock-resistant. 
Two years of use prove that breakage is 
greatly minimized. And they frequently 
cost less because the greater strength may 


let you use a lighter basis weight bag. 


Now, Bemis is also offering you extensi- 
ble multiwalls with bleached or semi- 
bleached kraft. 


Bemis pioneered extensible multiwalls. 
We have had longer experience with them 
than any other bag maker. You can profit 
by that experience. Get in touch with 

your Bemis man... he’ll be 


glad to work with you. 


packaging ideas are born 


GENERAL OFFICES—408-N Pine Street 
St. Louis 2 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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USDA Announces 
P.L. 480 Deal 
For Pakistan 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to Pakis- 
tan to finance purchase of up to $12 
million worth of wheat or wheat flour 
from US. suppliers under Title I of 
Public Law 480. The authorization is 
under the agreement with Pakistan 
announced April 11, 1960. 

Authorization 15-58 provides for 
purchase of about 200 000 metric tons 
of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk, or wheat flour. Only the fol- 
lowing wheat will be eligible for fi- 
nancing: (1) Hard red spring of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring and red spring; (2) 
hard red winter of the subclasses 
dark hard winter, hard winter and 
yellow hard winter, and (3) mixed 
wheat containing not more than 5% 
of the classes of wheat (excluding 
durum) other than the classes speci- 
fied in (1) and (2). Flour milled 
from durum wheat of the subclasses 
hard amber, amber durum and dur- 
um, and red durum wheat will not be 
eligible for financing. 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from the Embassy 
of Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Sales contracts made between April 
28 and Aug. 31, 1960, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel, ports of exporta- 
tion, in the case of wheat or f.a.s. 
vessel, U.S. ports in the case of flour. 
Shipments may be made _ between 
April 28 and Sept. 30, 1960. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Southwest Wheat 
Progressing Despite 


Tardiness of Spring 


KANSAS CITY—The southwestern 
winter wheat crop appears to be 
making good progress, although its 
present condition is something of a 
disappointment to those who expected 
an unusually good prospect to result 
from the excellent w-nter moisture. 

The crop is late in many areas be- 
cause of the tardy development of 
spring weather this year, which may 
account for some of the disillusion- 
ment resulting from its present ap- 
pearance. 

The official crop reports from vari- 
ous southwestern states say that ear- 
ly planted wheat is doing well, but 
that the later-sown fields have poor 
growth and spotty stands in many 
places. 

Showers and thunderstorms have 
been common over much of Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska. Surface 
moisture has been needed over a lot 
of the wheat country in recent weeks 
as windy, warm weather has taken a 
toll of topsoil. 

Subsoil moisture, however, is in 
good supply. At mid-April, the feder- 
al and state crop reporting services 
said supplies of moisture available to 
wheat were above average, although 
less than at the corresponding time a 
year ago. 

Tests made every eight miles over 
a 300-mile course in the western two- 
thirds of Kansas showed an average 
depth of 5.92 in. of water available 
for plant use in the top four feet of 
soil. This is an inch less than in April 
last year and 1.86 in. below the rec- 
ord April, 1958, high. The average for 
the past 12 years was 4.5 in. 
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NAVIGATION or Lakes Session April 28-29 on Grain Storage 
Agreement May Conclude Negotiations 
Over New Schedule for UGSA Charges 


OPENED APRIL 21 


WINNIPEG—The board of gover- 
nors of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
declared lake navigation officially 
open at 10:06 a.m., April 21. Last 
year it was April 24. The earliest 
opening on record was April 1, 1902 
and 1953, while the latest official 
opening at the Canadian Lakehead 
was May 22, 1888. The first arrival 
for the current shipping season was 
on April 10. Since then several ves- 
sels have cleared with grain cargoes 
for lower lake ports. Fields of drift 
ice on the route from Fort William- 
Port Arthur to the Soo were largely 
responsible for the delay in the of- 
ficial opening. 





MNF Announces 
Additional Speakers 
For Chicago Meeting 


CHICAGO—Subjects and speakers 
for the Millers National Federation 
convention to be held in Chicago 
early in May, additional to those pre- 
viously mentioned (The Miller, April 
12, page 4) have been announced. 

In line with the plan to relate the 
sessions to topics which have not had 
too much consideration at millers’ 
meetings in recent years, MNF has 
set about to cover these areas. 

Leading off the program the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, May 10, will be Clif- 
ford Graese, vice president of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., who will 
discuss financial management for the 
milling industry. 

Mr. Graese’s firm is one of the lead- 
ing auditing companies for milling, 
and Mr. Graese is reported to have 
considerable knowledge of the indus- 
try, gained over a long period of 
years. 

The morning of Wednesday, May 
11, there will be a presentation by 
younger members of the industry on 
the general subject of how they look 
at the 60’s. This is in keeping with 
the general MNF convention theme, 
“The Challenge to Milling Manage- 
ment in the 60’s.’”’ On the panel will 
be D. M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio; J. D. Sogard, the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., and Frank 
Allen, Jr., Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. The panel will be 
moderated by Mark Heffelfinger, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. 


Indiana Cooperative 
Plans $2-3 Million 


Elevator Improvement 


TOLEDO, OHIO The Indiana- 
Farm Bureau Co-operative Assn., In- 
dianapolis, is making plans to spend 
between $2 million and $3 million in 
the next two years to improve facili- 
ties at the waterfront grain elevator 
it purchased here from the Norris 
Grain Co. 

Harold P. Jordan, general manager, 
said that the association has not yet 
decided whether to increase the size 
of the elevator, located on the east 
bank of the Maumee River, from its 
present 400,000-bu. capacity to 1.5 
million or 3 million bushels. 

The association is studying the site, 
the export potential via the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the use that may 
be made of the facility by the In- 
diana cooperative and similar groups 

(Turn to INDIANA, page 31) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Another meet- 
ing of U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials with the 18-man 
grain storage industry committee 
is scheduled here April 28-29. There 
are signs that these sessions should 
wind up negotiations over renewal 
terms of the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement, a “hot potato” 
which USDA officials privately ad- 
mit they will be relieved to put out 
of the way. 


As negotiations have progressed, 
USDA has found itself beset on one 
side by the grain trade—angered by 
the threat of lower rates—and the 
Symington Senate Agriculture Sub- 
Committee investigating on thé other. 

It is understood that officials in 
charge of the joint negotiating ses- 
sions have distributed to board mem- 
bers of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
copies of all material accumulated 
thus far so they can take before the 
trade committee a final decision by 
that body. 

Here are some assumptions to pon- 
der: 

First, it is clear official data com- 
piled by the government on storage 
costs discloses that many small ware- 
housemen have actually been losing 
money on government storage, not- 
withstanding the hue and cry across 
the nation over the easy money to be 
made on government grain storage 
under existing warehouse rates, which 
USDA previously announced it would 
ease. 

In a speech on the Senate floor on 
April 14 Sen. Stuart Symington (D., 
Mo.), the subcommittee chairman 
stated in part, “Is the department 
considering the plight of the opera- 
tors who, while providing necessary 
services to the farmers in their com- 
munities, are losing money on every 
bushel of government grain stored? 

“These conditions can only be cor- 
rected if the department has a prop- 
er knowledge of the costs involved. 

“The secretary of agriculture often 
talks about the huge cost of storing 
government grain. Only now, how- 
ever, is any real effort being made to 
obtain normal data about the cost 
of doing this business.” 

Interesting Aspect 

This is an interesting aspect of the 
committee chairman’s attitude, since 
it may be recalled that near the close 
of the first day’s public hearing on 
this issue he remarked, somewhat fa- 
cetiously, that were he to go into 
business again he knew of no better 
place to make money than in the 
grain storage field. 

It is the attitude of the committee 
that losses being sustained by many 
small warehousemen indicate inade- 


quate 
houses. 

There now seems to be a general 
feeling that the new agreement 
schedules represent an unwarranted 
cut in handling charges, whereas vir- 
tually all believe it will be necessary 
for USDA to revise the previously 
proposed schedules and materially ad- 
vance handling charges. 

In evaluating every USDA action 
from this point forward it must be 
recalled that 1960 is a key political 
year, not only for the national ticket 
but also for Republican senators run- 
ning for re-election in wheat belt 
states. 

This week will see the first appear- 
ance of topflight warehouse industry 
representatives before the Symington 
Sub-Committee when Roy Hendrick- 
son, Washington star performer for 
the National Council of Grain Coop- 
eratives, will testify in opposition to 
the rate reduction proposal. 

It is also learned that the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Assn. will 
submit a witness to set forth the op- 
position and rebuttal views to testi- 
mony already heard and to the new, 
proposed rate changes on May 17. 

The National Grain Trade Council's 
board of directors has not determined 
on an appearance before the Syming- 
ton Committee, but it has prepared 
a most exhaustive study and docu- 
mentation of the issue. If the deci- 
sion is made on a personal appear- 
ance by one of the NGTC leaders 
they will come armed with a thor- 
oughly prepared case 
sition. 
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Harvest of Snowed-in 
Crops Now Started 


In Western Canada 


WINNIPEG—Harvesting of crops 
snowed in last fall is now under way 
in parts of western Canada. With 
higher temperatures prevailing in Al- 
berta and western Saskatchewan to 
date this spring, most progress has 
been made in those regions. In east- 
ern Saskatchewan harvesting has 
been unimportant and so far weath- 
er has not permitted combining op- 
erations in Manitoba this spring. 

Samples of wheat harvested in 
parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
since the snow disappeared, show 
pronounced bleaching which was not 
unexpected and most of the initial 
samples appear to be grading No. 4 
Northern and No. 5 wheat. 

Poor grading is expected from east- 
ern Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
where considerable sprouting  oc- 
curred prior to the heavy blizzard of 
early October. In some regions the 
heavy blanket of snow encouraged 
additional sprouting. Tentative yields 
from the spring harvest have not 
been indicated. 
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BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


The fifth of a series of articles analyzing the industry's costs 
appears on page 4 of this issue. The article deals with bulk 


icing problems which that development has 
r —_ to publish the complete series in 
booklet form at the beginning of May when the articles terminate. 
Millers are invited to submit a note of their 
to The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Building a Realistic Cost Card—Bulk Delivery 


Fifth of a Series 


AKERS, ASSUREDLY, are the most fortu- 
B nate of businessmen. As far as flour is con- 
cerned, they are working in a perpetual buyer’s 
market, handed to them by the millers on a silver 
platter. It is a market in which the buyer can do 
no wrong and whatever concessions he asks for, if 
he is persistent, will eventually be conceded by 
someone. 

The situation has extended to the point where 
millers can be pressured into anything with con- 
siderable effect; freight differentials have been 
established between various delivery points which 
bear little relationship to the actual cost of trans- 
portation. Any possible transportation saving that 
may be accomplished is immediately forced on ev- 
ery other supplier with the immediate withdrawal 
of business as the alternative. 


The pattern permeates the whole of the 
flour business. We have merely painted a 
composite picture of what goes on. If this be 
good business, then let us pause and salute 
the baker and feel sad for the miller who al- 
lows himself to be taken. 


The trend toward bulk delivery can be exam- 
pled as an area in which compulsory competitive 
pressure has resulted in pricing practices which 
impoverish both the miller’s pocket and his repu- 
tation. 

Many items of cost, coincidental to bulk deliv- 
ery, have been absorbed by the miller and the only 
person benefiting from the economies of this facet 
of progress has been the baker. 

The change from sacks to bulk has meant a 
tremendous investment in bulk flour storage and 
loading facilities, with transportation equipment, 
including specialized railroad cars and bulk trucks, 
representing an added cost item to the miller. And 
in some cases, the provision of unloading facilities 
at bakeries has fallen upon the miller, sometimes 
with the cost being financed over a period of years. 

In summary, bulk handling has resulted in 
savings to the buyer and added expense to the 
seller. And that added expense is a stranger to 
the cost card. 


A miller comments that any baker who 
is located on a siding and can accept bulk 
cars is entitled to the carlot rate, but the 
baker who is not on a siding, forcing the 
miller to ship to a team track, unload in a 
bulk truck and deliver to the bakery ought 
to pay the actual cost. “It’s simple econom- 
ics,” he asserts. 


Many millers concur that in calculating deliv- 
ery cost, truck transfer and the like, there is no 
way of avoiding the fact that some bakers have 
economic advantages and they expect to benefit 
therefrom. 

When bulk cars first came into operation, it 
was generally thought that a charge of 5-8¢ cwt. 
should be levied on the baker to cover the mill- 
er’s extra costs. Why not? After all, the baker 
was saving the cost of the bags—anything from 
10 to 13¢ if packed in 100 lb. papers—plus four or 
five cents for in-plant handling. If he gets away 


without paying it, the miller has only himself to 
blame. 

One miller, at our request, took the trouble to 
find out whether he was saving any money on his 
recently-installed bulk flour system as compared 
with packing in sacks. His accountants showed 
that it actually costs more to ship a car in bulk 
than in sacks. True, the added cost figures at only 
a dollar more for a 1,000 ewt. car. This is not a 
great deal, admittedly, if you are meeting a cus- 
tomer’s needs, but that dollar does not take into 
account the additional capital invested by the 
company in bulk equipment. That equipment is 
not cheap. You must figure the interest on the 
investment as part of the product cost and that 
is something which is not being done by many 
millers. 


Just what bulk delivery costs in terms 
of cents is not clear. One miller asserts he 
is absorbing 2¢ cwt. on every bulk delivery. 
Another says 6¢ and the latter figure is the 
one appearing in the majority of reports. 


Yet another miller, disregarding cleaning costs, 
amortization of weighing and loading equipment, 
even manpower, and considering only the lease 
cost less mileage allowance, based on a typical 
month, estimates his average cost at 7.8¢ cwt. His 
figures vary from a low of 2.92¢ to a high of 11.94¢. 
Using the same basis of cost calculation, another 
mill comes up with a figure of 12.425¢ cwt. When 
you add the cost of cleaning—we have previously 
assessed this at $10 a car—and amortization, the 
cost could easily run better than 15¢ ewt. 


How many millers are charging anything 
at all for their bulk delivery service? The 
custom appears to be to reduce a paper 
basis to bulk by subtracting the cost of 
sacks—and that’s a highly unrealistic way 
of accounting. 


We have reason to say, however, that one 
could make a pretty good “no cost’”’ case to the 
mill with the new 4'%¢ mileage credit on perhaps 
an individual car, providing it can be kept moving 
to the extent of 4,000 miles a month—say two 
2,000 mile round trips. In practice this efficiency 
is seldom achieved as mileage credits are current- 
ly averaging 70% of the monthly rental cost, in 
one miller’s experience. And a miller is reluctant 
to stretch it further for fear of jeopardizing serv- 
ice to the customer. 

Considerable progress has been made recently 
in the provision of bulk loading stations. That is 
an added service for the bakers, but it is as much 
a convenience for the supplier as it is for the cus- 
tomer. But still the service stations are a cost- 
making item. One miller, heavily engaged in such 
an operation, estimates his out-of-pocket loss at 
4-5¢ ewt. To this, another miller, similarly entram- 
meled, ejaculates: “Modest!” 

We wish to bend over backwards to be fair to 
the bulk car suppliers, but in the interests of good 
reporting we must say that several millers are 
now looking twice at bulk operations and are de- 
ciding to give them the go-by. Why? Because of 
the inefficient pricing practices prevailing. This 
is a case where a useful service to a customer has 
been allowed to go sour. 
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Colorado Wheat 
Group Wins Award 
For Public Relations 


DENVER —The public relations 
program of the Colorado Wheat Ad- 
ministrative Committee was named 
the best in the nation in 1959 in the 
area of agriculture by the American 
Public Relations Assn. 

The committee won a Silver Anvil 
award at the association’s annual 
convention April 15 at White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va. 

Lloyd Kontny, Julesburg, served 
as chairman of the 1959 administra- 
tive committee. 

He said a detailed report on the 
committee’s public relations activities 
now will go to the Library of Con- 
gress for posterity. 

The objects of the committee’s pub- 
lic relations program since 1959 are: 
1. To familiarize the wheat producer 
himself with the complexities of his 
problems. 2. To encourage foreign 
consumption of Colorado wheat. 3. To 
create a more accurate image of the 
wheat farmer with the general pub- 
lic. 

Report Published 

Public relations activities included 
publication of a detailed annual re- 
port to the 21,000 wheat producers 
of the state; publication of a monthly 
newsletter to each wheat farmer; 
county-wide meetings in 32 counties; 
nine regional meetings within the 
state to educate the farmer into thp 
foreign program; prepared flip charts 
and slides as speaking aids for wheat 
producers, and a two-day wheat sem- 
inar with international wheat author- 
ities participating. 

In addition a special leaflet, ‘“The 
Colorado Way,” was printed; wives 
were organized into “Wheat Hearts”; 
exhibits were arranged at fairs and 
stock shows; a special Wheat Day 
promotion was conducted; a script 
was written for production of a 
movie, and care was taken to keep 
the communications media of news- 
papers, radio and television informed 
of committee activities. A nutrition- 
ist carried the nutritional story of 
wheat to women’s groups. 

The Colorado committee, working 
cooperatively with similar groups in 
Kansas and Nebraska was host to 
34 foreign visitors who came to the 
state to learn first hand of the mill- 
ing qualities of Colorado wheat. 

The national public relations asso- 
ciation said it was a rare event in 
U.S. agricultural history when farm- 
ers banded together to sell an un- 
processed commodity to foreign con- 
sumers. The Colorado wheat farmer 
is becoming an international sales- 
man and a grass roots practitioner 
of public relations. 
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TO BUILD ADDITION 

WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Walla 
Walla Grain Growers will build ad- 
ditional grain storage facilities at 
Walla Walla and Lake Wallula. A. 
H. Overby, general manager, reported 
that a building permit has been is- 
sued for a $75,000 grain elevator at 
the Walla Walla plant site. Plans call 
for a steel tank type elevator with 
a capacity of 162,000 bu. The board of 
directors has voted to add a 250,000 
bu. concrete tank to its Port Kelley 
facilities at Lake Wallula. A contract 
is to be awarded and the new tank 
constructed in time to accommodate 
the 1960 harvest. Completion of the 
new facilities will bring total stor- 
age capacity at Walla Walla Grain 
Growers’ 15 stations to almost 4,500,- 
000 bu. 
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C.M.&E. Elects R. M. Pease 
Board Chairman; Earl F. Cross 


Becomes Chief Executive Officer 





SEWING IDEAS 
AVAILABLE 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—American 
housewives are receiving ideas for 
sewing with cotton flour and feed 
sacks through new spring booklets 
prepared by the National Cotton 
Council. The 12-page pamphlets, il- 
lustrated with color sketches, con- 
tain suggestions for sewing sports 
clothes, children’s apparel, summer 
dresses, and maternity fashions from 
cotton sacks and the latest McCall's 
patterns. Instructions for preparing 
sacks for use as sewing fabric, and 
information on yardages in various- 
sized bags also is included. Booklets 
are being offered without charge to 
individuals and in limited quantities 
to home demonstration groups, home 
economics classes, and other organi- 
zations. Information on _ obtaining 
them is available from the National 
Cotton Council, P.O. Box 9906, Dept. 
P, Memphis 12, Tenn. 





Robinson 
To Construct 


Philippines Mill 


ROCHDALE, ENGLAND—A con- 
tract valued at $1 million has 
been placed with Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Limited, Rochdale, flour milling 
engineers, by Liberty Flour Mills, 
Ine., of Manila. The contract calls 
for the erection and equipping of a 
complete flour mill with a capacity 
of 200 tons in 24 hours. 

Robinsons was awarded the con- 
tract for the first flour mill in the 
Philippines some two years ago by 
Republic Flour Mills, Inc. 

The Liberty mill will be sited on 
the Pasig River, near Manila, only 
some 200 yds. from the site of the 
Republic mill. It will incorporate ma- 
chinery of modern design, manufac- 
tured in the Robinson factories at 
Rochdale, and conveying of stock 
through the various processes will be 
almost entirely by means of the Rob- 
inson Pneu-Flow pneumatic convey- 
ing system. 

A central control panel will give 
visual control of the flow of wheat 
from the elevators, through the 
wheat cleaning department, to the 
mill. Modern packing machinery will 
ensure speedy handling of the fin- 
ished products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


36 Dunwoody 
Students Given Tour 
Of Pillsbury Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS Thirty-six stu- 
dents from the baking school at Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute were given 
a well-rounded look at their industry 
recently by headquarters representa- 
tives of the bakery flour and bakery 
mix divisions of the Pillsbury Co. 

E. A. Larson, the firm’s soft wheat 
products manager, handled arrange- 
ments. 

A morning tour included visits to 
Pillsbury’s Minneapolis mill, quality 
control department and test bakery. 
The student bakers also observed op- 
erations at the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 

An afternoon discussion program 
dealt with the correlation between 
production and sales, bakery crafts- 
manship, flour performance factors, 
sanitation and the growth and ad- 
vantages of baking mixes. 


DENVER — The board of direc- 
tors of Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. has elected Robert M. Pease to 
the newly created office of chair- 
man of the board. Earl F. Cross 
was elected to succeed Mr. Pease 
as president and chief executive 
officer. J. Lawson Cook was elected 
executive vice president, while 
George M. Hopfenbeck will con- 
tinue as senior vice president, 
treasurer and chief financial officer. 


The board announced 
Pease requested he be relieved of 
responsibilities as president due to 
his speech difficulty resulting from a 
major throat operation a year ago. 
Mr. Pease became associated with the 
C.M. & E. in July, 1953, and was ele- 
vated from vice president of the com- 
pany in April, 1955, to the office of 
president. He has been engaged in 
the flour milling and grain business 
for over 40 years. 


that Mr. 


He is a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the Minneapolis Grain 
change and the Denver Grain 
change Assn. 


Ex- 
Ex- 


As chairman of 
Pease will be devoting his time to 
certain long range problems with 
which the company is confronted. He 
will also act as consultant and 
visor to the board of directors, 
president and other officers of 
company. 

Mr. Cross’ Career 

Mr. Cross joined the firm in May of 
1956. He was elected a vice president 
at the time. He has been engaged in 
the grain and milling trade all of his 
business career. His first job was as 
sweeper with the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. Following gradua- 
tion from Kansas State University, 
Mr. Cross spent three years as an op- 
erative miller and then was engaged 
for one year in the baking business. 

He then became associated with 
General Mills, Inec., and spent 22 
years with that organization in op- 
erating, branch management, sales 
and general management activities. 

Mr. Cross has long been interested 
in improving the milling and baking 
qualities of wheat. He is currently 
chairman of the executive committee 


the board, Mr. 


ad- 
the 
the 


R. M. Pease 


of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. and vice chairman of the Hard 
Winter Wheat Quality 
Council. 

Mr. Cook is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. He joined C.M. & 
E. in 1945 following discharge as a 
lieutenant commander in the USS. 
Navy. He became an assistant vice 
president of the company in 1949 and 
a vice president in 1955. Except for 
his World War II service, Mr. Cook 
has spent his entire life in the flour 
milling industry. 


Advisory 


Other officers of the company are 
Robert M. Pease, Jr., vice president, 
and Max E. Ehrlich, secretary. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
was organized in 1885 by the late J. 
K. Mullen and associates. During its 
75-year history, the company has 
been one of the dynamic and growing 
industries of the Rocky Mountain 
area. In the beginning its activities 
were centered in Denver and nearby 
cities in northern Colorado. 


Expansion Noted 

Within a _ relatively short time, 
however, operations had expanded in- 
to other areas, and at the time of the 
death of J. K. Mullen in 1929, the 
company owned and operated proper- 
ties from Los Angeles and Weiser, 
Idaho, on the west to Kansas City 
on the east. 

At present, it is the fourth largest 
milling company in the U.S. Its prop- 
erties include 17 operating flour mills 
with an aggregate daily capacity of 
57,650 ewt., grain storage elevators 
with over 24,600,000 bu. capacity, and 
four formula feed mills. 

Properties of the company are lo- 
cated in Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Utah. These provide em- 
ployment for over 1,800 persons. 
Products of the company are distrib- 
uted nationwide and in some foreign 
countries. 

Prior to 1943, the company was pri- 
vately owned, but in 1943 securities 
of the company were distributed to 
the public. Since that time C.M & E. 
has been a publicly owned corpora- 
tion. At the present time it has over 
3,700 holders of its outstanding com- 
mon stock. The company is listed by 
Fortune Magazine as one of the 500 
largest corporations in the nation. 

—The New Miller is Coming— 


Barge Grain Movement 


Tops Monthly Mark 


PORTLAND, ORE.—March barge 
movement of grain into Portland hit 
an all-time monthly record, with 2.2 
million bushels of wheat and barley 
unloaded at Portland terminals. 

T. Ralph Harry, grain division chief 
for the Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture, says total export grain 
loadings topped February, 7 million 
compared with 5.7 million bushels. 
The March export approximated 21 
cargoes, about 65% of which carried 
wheat. 

Grain movement was down at As- 
toria, Pendleton and Merrill shipping 
centers, according to the department 
records. Cars inspected at Merrill 
dropped from 195 in February to 72; 
at Pendleton track inspections were 
off 64 cars; at Astoria receipts were 
off 33,000 bu. 
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WINNIPEG—Canada’s durum 
wheat acreage is heading for another 
decline this year, according to a re- 
port released by the Catelli Durum 
Institute, Lethbridge, Alta. The re- 
port says this grain crop, which is 
used almost exclusively for the mak- 
ing of macaroni products, has had 
its ups and downs during the past 
decade. 

The fungus disease stem rust gave 
durum wheat in Manitoba and east- 
ern Saskatchewan a bad time of it 
in the early 1950's. Farmers there 
were forced to abandon the crop. 
With prices rising because of the 
short supply at that time, Alberta 
and western Saskatchewan farmers, 
who can usually count on escaping 
the June and July southerly blasts 
which are often laden with rust 
spores, went into durum production 
in a big way. By 1958, thanks to their 
efforts, and to the fact that other 
wheat was still in surplus supply, the 
pendulum had begun to swing the 
other way. Thus it is that in the last 
few years durum has lost its special 
quota delivery privileges, and is 
binned on farms and in elevators 
throughout western Canada, along- 
side hard red spring. In short, dur- 
um production has now outstripped 
demand, and some 50 million bushels 
are at this time available for sale. 
Normal use of Canadian durum at 
home and abroad is roughly 20 mil- 
lion bushels each year. Marketing of 
Canadian durum has speeded up this 
crop year due to larger sales in 
Europe. However, this extra volume 
does not as yet appear large enough 
to eliminate the large backlog of 
Canadian durum now in storage 

Survey Made 

It is against 
the Catelli 
prairie-wide 


this background that 
Durum Institute made a 
survey of farmers’ in- 
tentions to plant durum wheat in 
1960. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics had already forecast a decline 
of 10% in durum to be seeded, com- 
pared with 1959 figures. The D.B:S. 
report felt the farmers’ pulse on 
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Canada’s Durum Wheat Acreage Heads 
For Further Decline, Says Institute 


March 1. The institute report which 
follows covers up to April 10. 


Here is what was found: The de- 
crease in acreage will probably be 
somewhat more severe than that re- 
ported by D.B.S. Farmers in Mani- 
toba (historically the home province 
for durum) are definitely not inter- 
ested in the crop this year, despite 
the fact that the new variety Ram- 
sey has good resistance to the preva- 
lent races of rust. Generally speaking, 
in Manitoba, farmers feel they can 
get better yields from the hard red 
spring variety Selkirk, which offsets 
any advantage they may receive be- 
cause of durum’s higher selling price. 
Then, too, spring is not coming too 
fast to Manitoba, and durum must 
be sown early if it is to mature in 
good time. 

In Saskatchewan, particularly 
western Saskatchewan, strong warm 
winds have made the land “open up,” 
and farmers are somewhat more par- 
tial to durum. But here again they 
will drop their acreage from a year 
ago because delivery quotas set by 
the Canadian Wheat Board have not 
given any special privilege to durum, 
as was the case in years past. Sas- 
katchewan farmers going into durum 
this year will sow mainly Pelissier 
variety, a low quality durum which 
is not eligible for the three top 
grades. The market for this type of 
durum is limited to a few European 
countries. Most Canadian and Euro- 
pean macaroni manufacturers do not 
accept this durum. 


Little Interest 


In the province of Alberta, the in- 
stitute survey showed very little in- 
terest. Durum has backed up into 
farmers’ granaries the past year or 
two, and some has even been fed to 
livestock. The crop yielded very well 
in southern Alberta during the five 
or six years in which it was grown 
extensively. But while farmers would 
like to grow more for this reason, 
and because of price and good trash 
cover for their lighter land, still they 
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Conservation Reserve 


Indications of a compromise over 
present wheat legislation seem to 
eliminate any chance that maximum 
limits of the Conservation Reserve 
Program will be expanded at this 
session of Congress to the 60-million- 
acre goal urged by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

At the present there are about 29 
million acres of farmland under the 
reserve program, of which about two- 
thirds represent the inclusion of en- 
tire farm units. Experience with the 
Conservation Reserve Program has 
persuaded USDA officials that the 
most effective way to get land out of 
field crop production is to remove 
whole farm units. 

While this conclusion may be readi- 
ly sustained, at the same time there 
are some important influences which 
probably would raise substantial ob- 
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jections for expanding this program 
particularly if it featured the en- 
tire farm unit concept. 

Those influences reflect the money 
lending institutions which may see in 
the whole farm removal concept a 
condition even worse than a drastic 
cut in price supports, since a farm 
unit removed to the conservation re- 
serve eliminates a farm component 
from the economic life of a commu- 
nity, whereas the lowered price sup- 
port level theoretically still retains 
the farmer as a potential customer 
in that community. 

It is also believed that Congress it- 
self has lost its original fascination 
with the conservation reserve. It will 
only require a show of force by the 
financial institutions—plus opposition 
of local tradesmen, farm suppliers 
and such operators as automobile 
dealers and farm equipment agen- 
cies—to kill any expansion of CRP. 


will not, since the specter of over- 
production hovers above them. 

It would therefore appear as if the 
1960 durum crop will be small. Acre- 
age should decrease at least 15% 
from a year ago, or an approximate 
figure of 865,640 acres estimated for 
the Canadian prairies. Due to heavier 
seeding of Pelissier in Saskatchewan, 
the decline will be more than 15% 
in production of those varieties eligi- 
ble for No. 1 C. W. amber durum, 
such as Stewart, Mindum and Ram- 
sey. If rapid drying of the soil takes 
place because of high temperatures 
and high winds in the latter part of 
April and early May, slightly more 
durum may be seeded as a substitute 
for smaller seeded crops such as flax. 
Such weather would not be likely to 
reverse the sharp downward trend in 
durum already recorded, stated C. L. 
Sibbald, director of the institute. 


————“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cream of Wheat’s 
Net Earnings Rise 


MINNEAPOLIS Net earnings 
during the first quarter of 1960 for 
the Cream of Wheat Corp., and sub- 
sidiaries, amounted to $497,538, the 
company announced. This compares 
with $352,521 for the same period a 
year ago. 

The figures for 1960 earnings fol- 
low the setting up of a reserve for all 
federal taxes at the rate of 52% of 
net income, and an unexpected ad- 
vertising reserve of approximately 
$153,406 less in 1960 than was set up 
at the same time in 1959. 
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GOOD CROP EXPECTED 

ROME-—In Italy the weather in re- 
cent weeks has been wet, but not ex- 
cessive, except in the south and Sicily, 
where subsoil moisture is now ade- 
quate. A good crop of durum wheat 
may be expected, provided subsequent 
weather is favorable. Winter wheat 
is in good condition and, if there is 
no damage from premature ripening, 
a large total outturn of winter and 
spring wheat seems probable. 


April 26, 

E. H. Andreson 

To Direct New 
GMI Relations Post 


E. H. Andreson 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. H. Andreson, 
General Mills, Inc., vice president, has 
been named to the newly-created post 
of director of trade and customer re- 
lations for the grocery products divi- 
sion of the company, J. P. McFarland, 
vice president and general manager 
of the division, announced. 

“Establishment of this office, head- 
ed by a corporate vice president, in- 
dicates a further modernization of 
our marketing philosophy,” Mr. Mc- 
Farland said. “Mr. Andreson is well 
known throughout the trade, and his 
appointment to this office gives recog- 
nition to the company’s wish for free- 
flowing communications to and from 
General Mills and its grocery prod- 
ucts customers. This should lead not 
ANDRESON, 


(Turn to page 34) 





‘Wheat Car’ Still Giving Yeoman Service 


PORTLAND, ORE. “Arrival of 
the Oregon ‘wheat car’ station wagon 
at the offices of Western Wheat Asso- 
ciates in New Delhi recently marks a 
significant mile-stone in the history 
of market development for wheat in 
India,” said Otto Amen, Ritzville, 
Ore., president of Western Wheat 
Associates, Portland. 

The vehicle, originally granted to 
the Women’s Christian College in 
1952 by the Oregon Wheat Commis- 
sion, was formally returned to the 
wheat growers in March, 1960 and is 
now being pressed into service by 
Wheat Associates staff in India. U.S. 
wheat growers should continue to de- 
rive benefits from the vehicle for 
many years for it has been main- 
tained in good condition. Return of 
the car was made possible due to 
termination of nutritional extension 
work at the college. 

History of the wheat car and the 
program which revolved around it 
brings to mind many familiar names. 
Key industry leaders during the early 
50’s who were responsible for the 
pilot program at Madras include such 
well-known individuals as Jens Ter- 
jeson, Ed Bell, Marion T. Weather- 
ford and Gordon Boals. These were 
the gentlemen who almost a decade 
ago had the vision and foresight to 
see the inherent potential market of 
India and the need for showing the 
rural populace the preparations and 


value of wheat foods in the diet. 

On the Indian side the extension 
program was spearheaded from the 
very beginning by Mrs. H. K. Philip 
who, significantly, is presently a reg- 
ular staff member of Wheat Asso- 
ciates at Delhi, and was in Washing- 
ton state last November on a lecture 
tour. Mrs. Philip was the mainstay of 
the experiment project at the college 
during its entire seven years dura- 
tion. 

Transfer of the 1952 station wagon 
from Madras on the southeast coast 
to New Dehli in the north central 
plains was no simple task. The job 
fell to Joseph Spiruta of the Delhi 
office staff, former manager of the 
Washington Wheat Commission, Spo- 
kane, and L. Kandhari, a young Pun- 
jabi, who has assisted Wheat Asso- 
ciates on various previous occasions. 
The trip took them through the states 
of Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and finally Delhi. 
Adequate water, food and bedding 
had to be carried, for travelers’ fa- 
cilities in interior India are for the 
most part very inadequate. Water 
proved to be the greatest problem 
and on several occasions Mr. Spiruta 
and Mr. Kandhari were forced to 
replenish their supply from rivers or 
shallow irrigation wells. All water 
was boiled for 20 minutes with cow- 
dung serving as fuel on several oc- 
casions. 
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Final Reminder 
Issued for AACC 
Meeting in Chicago 








A report of the exhibitors who 
will be present at the annual 
AACC meeting in Chicago ap- 
pears elsewhere on this page. The 
report gives a summary of the 
products, equipment, processes 
and services to be displayed by 
the exhibiting companies, and is 
only complete insofar as partici- 
pating firms were able to respond 
to a request from the Miller staff 
for such information. 


ST. PAUL— Final plans are in 
place this week for the 45th annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists—an impressive 
array of more than 100 authors 
scheduled to address members on sub- 
jects of primary concern to their ac- 
tivities and the future of the indus- 
tries which they serve. The meeting is 
May 1-5 in Chicago. 

The sessions will open at the Morri- 
son Hotel May 2 with D. B. Pratt, 
Jr., the Pillsbury Co., outgoing presi- 
dent of AACC, presiding. The pro- 
ceedings will move through routine 
announcements, the president’s ad- 
dress, featured opening speakers, in- 
cluding the new president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Ellis D. 
English, Commander Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

By approximately 1:30 p.m. of the 
opening day, plans are to move into 
the first technical presentations, cov- 
ering cereal feeding, an analysis of 
flour research problems, future pro- 
gress of yeast and bread, and devel- 
opments in the field of cereal chemis- 
try. 

At the opening session the morning 
of Tuesday, May 3, there will be a 
series of presentations centered 
around cereal processing and flour re- 
search, running simultaneously with 
sessions on flavor research in another 
area of the hotel headquarters. At 
mid-morning of May 3 there will be 
a general session. 


General Session 

Tuesday afternoon will be covered 
by another general session, highlight- 
ed by papers on storage atmosphere 
as it affects individual sugars in de- 
teriorating wheat; a paper on lipid 
compounds; another on distribution 
of vitamins, and several others. 

The sessions Wednesday will cover 
the broad area of feeds and feed sup- 
plements, cellular concepts and 
starch research, marketing research 
and statistics, cereal protein research, 
and methods and gadgets useful in 
control. 

One of the meeting features will be 
the allied trades cocktail party the 
evening of Wednesday, May 4, fol- 
lowed by the annual AACC banquet 
and dance. 

The final day of Thursday, May 5, 
will cover technical committee meet- 
ings beginning at 9 a.m., followed at 
11 a.m. by a meeting of the technical 
policy committee and open general 
session in the hotel’s grand ballroom. 

After lunch on the final day, AACC 
will conduct its annual business meet- 
ing and final proceedings. 
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Ohaus Scale Corp. 


Ohaus Scale Corp. will display rep- 
resentative samples of its line of bal- 
ances and weights. Special emphasis 
will be placed upon its new Moisture 
Determination Balance, which is a 
combined balance and drying unit. 

This instrument permits the user 
to read moisture loss directly and 
continuously throughout the entire 
drying cycle. It employs a 10 gram 
sample and under each reading to .1% 
(10 mg.). Drying is accomplished by 
a specially shaped infra red heating 
element that can be adjusted in 
height above the sample. Mr. Pres- 
ton of Ohaus Scale Corp. will be 
present to test samples for those who 
wish it during the meeting. 


C. W. Brabender 
Instruments, Inc. 


All of the basic ‘tools’ so well 
known to cereal chemists for the phy- 
sical testing of flour will be on ex- 
hibit by C. W. Brabender Instru- 
ments, Inc. Much of the continuous 
product improvement program in 
which C. W. Brabender is involved 
will be in evidence. The new VISCO 
amylo/GRAPH, newest model of the 
Amylograph, is now available and 
sold on the building block principle. 
The basic instrument has been im- 
proved greatly with a new suspended 
stirrer and all kinds of useful, added 
accessories are available for special 
needs, including a wide range of step- 
less speed variations. 

The firm’s new table top laboratory 
mill for both sample grinding for 
physical testing and milling research 
will be available for demonstration. 
This mill has proven to be a minor 
revolution in experimental milling. 

The new Brabender stepless vari- 
able speed Super Farinograph with 
special measuring heads for measur- 
ing the properties of flour for the 
continuous baking process will be 
shown for the first time. With many 
orders already on hand, full produc- 
tion will soon be under way. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


Merck vitamins, lysine and services 
available to the milling and baking 
industries will be exhibited. 

Literature to be distributed to 
booth visitors will include a new 
Merck booklet, “Lysine Fortification 
of Bread;” a reprint of a recent mag- 
azine article, “Bread Fortification 
with Vitamin B,,”’ written by Clinton 
L. Brooke and Barclay Newman; 
“Your Refresher Course in Enrich- 
ment,” a booklet, and the Merck en- 
richment teaching kit. 

Merck will be represented by Mr. 
Brooke, enrichment service manager, 
general products department and 
past president of AACC; A. John Ac- 
cola, Jr., enrichment products man- 
ager, general products department; 
Robert B. Pace, assistant sales man- 
ager, Merck general products; B. 
Wayne Carmichael, salesman head- 
quartered in Minneapolis to serve 
food industries in the north central 
states, and Paul A. Weeke, St. Louis 
salesman for food industries in the 
south central states. 


National Manufacturing Co. 


National will display a_ stainless 
steel reel-type test baking oven, all 
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electric, of the size which holds 12 
one-pound loaves of bread or 24 pup 
loaves. The same oven is available in 
light grey enamel finish with stain- 
less trim or in lustrous stainless steel 
exterior and interior. In line with the 
manufacture of specialized items for 
the cereal chemist and test baking 
laboratory which are not made by 
other firms, National has also heavy 
welded oven stands. 


Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 


Sterwin will be exhibiting its Vex- 
traM, food enrichments, Bets enrich- 
ment tablets, Hy-Kure bleaching and 
maturing systems, Oxylite flour 
bleach, and feed additive products, in- 
cluding the coccidiostat, Trithiadol. 

In attendance will be Robert White- 
side, Dr. R. C. Sherwood, Warren 
Keller, L. H. Patton, Lyle Carmony, 
W. O. Edmonds and W. J. Davis. 


Central Soya Co., Inc. 


The chemurgy division of Central 
Soya will exhibit edible products con- 
sisting of its isolated edible soya pro- 
teins, edible soya flours and soya grits 
and edible lecithin products 

In attendance will be Herbert Ive- 
son, Dale Johnson, John Lemancik, 
Don Sincroft, William Eichar, John 
Wicklund, Sig Hoffman and Emil 
Buelens. 


Coulter Industrial Sales 


Robert Berg, Coulter president, and 
Leon Pultman, St. Louis representa- 
tive, will be present to exhibit the 
Coulter Counter particle size analy- 
zer, which uses a unique electronic 
principle to translate particles into 
voltage pulses of proportionate sizes, 
providing highly sensitive and rapid 
measurement of size and number of 
particles. Measurement is free of hu- 
man element and factors such as par- 
ticle shape and density, and is adapta- 
ble to continuous, on-stream applica- 
tions. 


Scientific Supply Co. 


Scientific Supply will be exhibiting 
a new line of instrumentation, in- 
cluding grain extractors, Kjeldahl ap- 
paratus, centrifuges, spectrophoto- 
meters, automatic fraction collectors, 
and a new automatic Titrator, for 
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use in those industries where a chem- 
ical laboratory is employed to per- 
form routine analyses for testing 
products or in controlling processes. 
The Titrator performs titrations that 
depend on color change to indicate 
the end-point or equivalence point. 
Completely unattended, the instru- 
ment automatically stops the flow of 
titrant when the indicator in the solu- 
tion changes color. 

Representing Scientific Supply will 
be R. Keleman, N. Frankel, N. An- 
dros and C. Brock. 


Hegman, Inc. 


Hegman will exhibit the new Udy 
Protein Analyzer, considered a fast, 
accurate piece of equipment finding 
fast acceptance among cereal chem- 
ists. On hand to display the analyzer 
will be Dr. Doyle Udy, and either 
Marshall Carpenter or Ray Michel, 


Precision Scientific Co. 


One of the items to be on exhibit by 
Precision Scientific Co. will be a 
combination Kjeldahl-Digestion and 
Distillation unit, representing one of 
1,680 possible combinations available 
through this company as standard 
catalog equipment. The firm will ex- 
hibit also its micro-Kjeldahl unit and 
a midget water still, one-half gallon 
per hour, again representing a por- 
tion of the company’s entire distilla- 
tion line, which ranges from one-half 
to 50 gallons an hour. 

Precision Scientific will show also 
a new line of high vacuum pumps 
and—for the first time any place—its 
new, small 25-liter-an-hour capacity 
pump. Another new item, released 
only a short while ago, will be a 
vacuum-heated desiccator which pro- 
mises to answer many of the rather 
complicated desiccator setups found 
in today’s laboratories. It not only in- 
corporates all the present features of 
the standard glass desiccators, but 
it also includes controlled constant 
temperature, together with vacuum 
facilities. 

The firm’s Precision Dual Titrome- 
ter with a range of —1,650 to +1,650 
millivolts will be on display, too. This 
instrument with a full scale deflection 
of only 250 millivolts and a sensitivi- 

(Turn to EXHIBITS, page 33) 





bureau at Manhattan, Kansas, 


ment Station. 


tion will be collected. 


questions in this field.” 





Wheat Reference Bureau Started 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Fstablishment 
has been announced by Herbert J. 
Hughes, vice president of the Great Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn., and Dr. Glenn Beck, director of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 


Mr. Hughes said the association will provide the necessary financing 
to establish the reference bureau. Space will be provided by Kansas 
State University, and the bureau’s operation will be supervised by 
Prof. Leonard Schruben, who is on leave from the university and is now 
serving aS economic advisor to the Great Plains association. 

First task for the reference bureau staff will be a massive, world- 
wide search for literature on wheat production and marketing. Data 
on supplies, utilization, prices, marketing patterns and related informa- 


The material then will be assembled and catalogued for speedy 
reference. ‘For the first time, we will have a central point to collect 
economic information on wheat,” Mr. Hughes said. “The reference bur- 
eau will be especially valuable to legislators, researchers, writers, mar- 
keting specialists and others who need quick and reliable answers to 


Mr. Hughes estimated that two to three years will be required to 
build a smoothly functioning reference bureau. Staff members then will 
continue to collect information to keep its files current. 


of a wheat reference 
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Flour Prices Continue Advance 
As Millfeed Levels Decline; 
Some Spring Sales Reported 


RICES for all types of bakery 
P fous advanced rather sharply 
during the seven-day period ending 
April 25, reflecting the continued sag 
in the millfeed markets. However, 
with the exception of some scattered 
fill-in business reported by spring 
wheat flour mills, the strengthening 
of prices only caused buyers to shy 
even further from the market. 

While the scattered bookings of 
spring wheat flours were probably en- 
couraged by the second consecutive 
week of rising flous prices, it was 
only small volume buying by bakers 
who found themselves scraping the 
bottom of the barrel so far as supply 
position is concerned, and alarmed 
lest the upward trend continue. 

In contrast, the higher prices 
caused buyers of hard winter wheat 
flours to practically ignore the mar- 
ket. These buyers are reported in a 
very good supply position with prac- 
tically all customers booked until new 
crop time or beyond. 

One chain grocer was reported ap- 
proaching the market but his bid price 
was reported about 20¢ below mill 
ideas of current levels. 

Soft wheat flour business continued 
in the recent slow pace, with buyers 
shunning current price levels 
advanced 10 to 15¢ during the week 
bringing levels 40 to 50¢ over 
sonal lows with the high price re- 
flecting a tighter supply situation 

Trade opinion indicates soft flour 
customers probably will follow a 
strictly fill-in buying policy for the 
balance of this crop year 

Soft wheat mill production was 
down from the recent high level and 
shipping directions 
slowing down 


Prices 


sea- 


were reported 

Shipping directions were reported 
improved in the Southwest but con- 
tinued rather slow in spring 
wheat mills area. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 31% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 42% in the 
spring wheat mills area and approxi- 
mately 20% for mills of the central 
States. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 98% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 96% 
for the previous week and 98% for 
the comparable week of 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Scattered Bookings 
Of Springs Recorded 


Spring wheat flour prices advanced 
another 6¢ in the course of the week 
and, coupled with the sharp rise dur- 
ing the previous period, encouraged 
some additional inquiry from bakers 
and jobbers. Some small fill-in sales 
were registered among bakers in a 
poor supply position who looked 
sharply at the continued price rise 
and decided to get some supplies on 
the books. However, as might be 
anticipated under the circumstances, 
no round-lot purchasing was reported 
by spring wheat mills. 

The majority of bakers are con- 
tracted well into the future and dis- 
inclined to consider current prices 
which have stepped up consistently 
as millfeed prices have softened. 

Shipping directions continue rather 
slow but an improvement is antici- 
pated in the near future. 


the 


last year. 


Sales amounted to approximately 
42% of five-day milling capacity as 
compared with 52% the previous 
week and 35% for the comparable 
week of last year 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
75% of capacity as compared with 
70% the previous week and 89% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 113% of 
capacity as compared with 93% the 
previous week and 89% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 100% of capacity compared with 
85% a week earlier and 89% a year 
ago. 

Quotations 
lots, 


April 22, 100-lb. car- 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakers flour $5.48@ 
5.58, short patent $5.58@5.68, high 
gluten $5.88 @5.98, first clears $4.95@ 
5.25, whole wheat $5.48@5.58; na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20, 100-lb. carlot, cottons. 


Little Sales Activity 
In Southwest Area 


One of the quietest weeks of the 
year characterized the bakery flour 
business for hard winter wheat mills 
last week. The government bought 
flour for relief shipment abroad, and 
there were the usual p.d.s. purchases, 
but otherwise, sales were very light. 
Volume amounted to approximately 
31% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 23% in the previous week and 
27% a year ago. About 48% of the 
business was accounted for by the 
government and export buying. 

Bakery flour prices were up quite 
sharply for the week because of a 
sagging millfeed market. However, 
the price level was academic as bak- 
ers showed no interest in further 
purchasing. Bookings for most ac- 
counts are adequate until new crop 
time. One chain grocer made an of- 
fer that mills considered at least 20¢ 
under their lowest price. Otherwise 
it was very quiet, sales departments 
said. Directions have shown some 


pick-up and are considered quite 


4 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 





ey bulk and sacked, per ton. 








good. A number of bakers have 
stepped up their shipping schedules. 

Family flour activity was limited 
to the regular procedures. Directions 
are fair. Prices on some brands are 
up 10¢ cwt. 

The clears market is mixed. Low 
grade is weak but first clear is strong, 
especially at the Gulf where export- 
ers are gobbling up offerings. A num- 
ber of mills in the Southwest shared 
in the CSS buying. Otherwise, there 
was little export business. 

At Hutchinson another slight ad- 
vance in prices stifled any interest in 
extending flour commitments’ and 
business continued stagnant. Bakers 
are well supplied and not interested 
at prices in excess of the prevailing 
figures at the last recent buying 
surge. With hot weather near, the 
family trade indicated a tendency to 
lower inventories and business was 
slow. Export interest was confined to 
government buying for relief. Ship- 
ping directions were slow and operat- 
ing time slipped below 100%, a con- 
dition apt to continue this week. A 
5¢ price advance was attributed sole- 
ly to millfeed weakness. 

Wichita mills operated at 105% of 
capacity last week. Sales, composed 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 28) 





Semolina Sales Continue Very Light, 
Durum Prices Down on Heavier Receipts 


EMOLINA sales continued ex- 
S tremely light through the seven- 
day period ending April 25 as noodle 
and macaroni products manufacturers 
continued to draw on old contracts 
rather than making fresh commit- 
ments. 

Durum prices, which had advanced 
l¢ the previous week, declined 2¢ 
April 25 apparently on the strength 
of strong receipts that day. As a con- 
sequence, semolina standard, after 
rising from $6.25 to $6.40, dropped 
back to $6.35. 

Although durum products output of 
mills on the national basis increased 
slightly over the previous period, di- 
rections were reported falling off 
drastically. 

Durum receipts in Minneapolis for 
the period showed 163 cars reported 
as compared with 115 cars the previ- 
ous week. Further, 75 cars were re- 
ported early April 25 indicating 


strong receipts for the current week. 

Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 92% of five-day milling 
capacity as compared with 79% the 
previous week and 93% for the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 22 were: 
Choice No. | amber or better .....$2.51@2.52 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.50@2.52 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.49@2.50 
Medium No. | durum or better .... 2.46@2.50 
Medium No. 2 durum or better .... 2.45@2.49 
Medium No. 3 durum or better .... 2.43@2.48 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 92 
177,500 79 
156,500 93 
Crop year 
production 
7,852,801 
7,769,231 


April 17-24 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July 1, 1959-April 24, 1960 
July 1, 1958-April 25, 1959 
*Revised. 


April 26, 1960 


Millfeed Prices 
Continue Decline; 
Demand Mediocre 


HE pronounced weakness in the 

millfeed markets across the na- 
tion which evidenced itself the previ- 
ous week, became even more acute 
for the seven-day period ending April 
25. Prices in some areas have de- 
clined up to $14 in the two week 
period. 

With few minor exceptions the pat- 
tern for the week was a fair start, 
followed by almost a complete drying 
up of demand by mid-week and then 
slight strengthening in inquiry as the 
price level continued to sag. However 
at the start of the current week de- 
mand was only mediocre 
a continuance of the 
easiness. 

All markets were consistent 
pattern of buying for 
needs with little interest 
commitments. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,934 tons of millfeed for April 
17-24. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
48,662 tons in the previous week and 
47,990 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeeds, after a fair 
start at the beginning of last week, 
dried out almost completely at mid- 
week and then experienced better de- 
mand at the close of the period as 
prices continued to sag. Some selling 
was reported at the start of the cur- 
rent week, but prices were very easy. 

The supply was not pressing as a 
result of reduced mill operations, but 
quite adequate in view of the tapering 
off of demand. 

Quotations April 25: Sacked bran 
$41@42, bulk $37.50@38; sacked mid- 
dlings $35.50@36.50, bulk $30.50@32; 
sacked red dog $45.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds in the Kan- 
sas City market followed a mixed 
pattern for the week. Extreme weak- 
ness prevailed the early part of the 
week but the low prices attracted 
enough buying interest to clean up 
distress supplies and boost prices 
from the lows. Buying interest waned 
at higher asking levels and at the 
week end there was again a tendency 
towards weakness. 

Quotations April 22: Bran $35.50@ 
36, shorts $35.50@36 sacked; bran 
$30.50@31, shorts $31@31.50, mid- 
dlings $30.50@31 bulk. 


Chicago: Millfeeds continued to be 
under the weight of a combination of 
offerings that were just heavy enough 
to be classified as burdensome while 
at the same time demand, with the 
exception of the first day or two of 
the week, was distinctly unsatisfac- 
tory. Actually, this is the third suc- 
cessive week of extreme weakness in 
these feeds with the decline since the 
turn of the month even more drama- 
tic than the sensational March ad- 
vance. Bran and middlings have brok- 
en almost identical amounts with 
prices off close to $12 ton during that 
three week stretch. On the other 
hand, while red dog has lost ground, 
declines have not been at all in step 
with those sustained in the light 
weight feeds. 

Quotations April 22: Middlings 
$35.50, bran $36, red dog $44 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: There was good demand 
early last week for millfeed on the 
sharp decline in the market which 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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April 26, 1960 


ONSTRUCTIVE forces held the 
upper hand over depressive in- 


fluences causing an underlying pat- 
tern of strength to prevail in wheat 
futures for the seven-day period end- 
ing April 25. 

Weather prospects continued most- 
ly favorable for both winter and 
spring wheat crops. Export sales, al- 
though relatively light for the period, 
still held a strong potential and in- 
dications are for continued active 
bidding in future weeks for export 
workings. 

The pattern of export clearances 
is noted in the USDA report showing 
that wheat exports for the week end- 
ing April 15 were 7.2 million bushels, 
approximately twice the amount for 
the comparable week a year ago. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 25 were: Chicago—May $2.08%, 
July $1.84%, September $1.86, De- 
cember $1.91%; Kansas City—May 
$2.02%, July $1.86, September $1.88; 
Minneapolis—May $2.16%, July 
$2.13144, September $2.04%. 

The continued strength in export 
potential activity also offset the in- 
terest centered on “free” wheat sup- 
plies. Aside from the continued stress 
on “free’’ supplies in the Kansas City 
area, artificial or true tightness of 
supplies was a real market influence 
in Chicago futures. 

Although less than in recent weeks, 
additional loadings of barges of red 
wheat for the Gulf were reported. 
Chicago May was influenced by op- 
posing rumors that red wheat was en- 
route Chicago to bolster stocks, and 
the contrary report that wheat was 
moving out of Chicago for Indiana 
mills. Market opinion leaned to the 
latter possibility, bolstering the Chi- 
cago May position. 

The limited export activity in- 
volved sales of approximately 1% 
million bushels white heat to Japan 
and more than .5 million bushels hard 
wheat to Pakistan. The U.K. also 
bought small parcels and 360,000 
bushels spring were sold to the 
Philippines. Potential export business 
hinges on planned buying of Colom- 
bia, Uruguay, Poland, India, Pakistan 
and Brazil. 

The latter country appeared as a 
solid future export buyer on the 
strength of a government authoriza- 
tion for some 75 million bushels 
wheat during the 1960 calendar year. 

On the weather side, growing con- 
ditions prevailed over the winter 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 25 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1!,¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ per bu. less. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Wheat Futures Display Strength; 
Export Potential Key Factor 


wheat territory with fair moisture in 
most areas. Spring wheat seedings 
were reported well in progress, par- 
ticularly in southwestern North Da- 
kota. 


Receipts Quite Large 
Weekend receipts were quite large 
and had a weakening influence on the 
spring wheat premiums and finished 
l¢ lower in all categories. Another 
factor that entered the demand pic- 
ture was the extreme decline in mill- 
feeds, which in turn reportedly raised 
the price of flour and restricted flour 
sales. The total receipts for the week 
amounted to 1,034 cars but 141 of 
them were owned by CCC and 163 
were durum. 

Cash wheat traded easier through- 
out most of the period but buying in 
the May option at the closing session 
brought price back up to where it was 
previous week. On April 22, No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring through the 11% protein 
bracket, traded 3¢ over the Minne- 
apolis May; 12% protein 4¢ over; 
13% protein 6¢ over; 14% protein 7G 
8¢ over; 15% protein 8@10¢ over; 
16% protein 9@12¢ over, and 17% 
protein 10@14¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price which closed at $2.17%. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
this week was 15.04% and compared 
with 14.20% during the same week 
last year. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 22 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 


16% Protein .... .. 2.262 @2.29' 
17% Protein . 2.27'72@2.31'/ 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.20'/2, 
13% protein $2.22', 14% protein $2.24'/2, 
15% protein $2.26'/2, 16% protein $2.28'/, 
17% protein $2.30'/2. 


.20'/2 
.20'/2 
21'A 
23' 
.25'/2 
27' 


Cash Prices Higher 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City turned upward for the 
first time in the month. Values in- 
creased from 4¢ to 1%¢ bu., com- 
pared with a week earlier. The basic 
option was up \%4¢ while premiums 
were unchanged to up 1¢. 

Following the three-day Easter 
holiday, receipts swelled. For the 
week they totaled 716 cars, compared 
with 753 the previous week and 672 
a year ago. Demand kept pace with 
this enlargement and carlot sales 
were approximately 115 for the week, 
compared with 100 a week earlier. 
Millers were active buyers. Demand 
from export workings also was good. 

Although the report on loan wheat 
showed an increase in redemptions, 
there was still considerable concern 
shown over the free wheat supply for 
the remainder of the crop year. Mar- 
ket interests believe that wheat re- 
ceipts will slow down now that the 
redemption date is past. Farm sell- 
ing is very light and interior offer- 
ings have dropped off. 

Progress of the winter wheat crop 
over most of the region was reported 
good, helped by above normal tem- 
peratures. 

Premiums were quoted April 22 as 
follows: Ordinary 5%@6¢ bu. over 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Apr. 17-24, 
1960 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 


Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


714,694 
1,372,665 
505,855 
591,721 
422,973 


*Previous 
week 
605,571 
1,454,496 
518,740 
559,320 
403,964 


Apr. 18-25, 
1959 
646,917 
1,368,009 
528,282 
573,672 
421,156 


Apr 
1958 
614,404 
1,146,400 
493,815 
549,376 
339,331 


19-26, Apr. 20-27, 
1957 


634,428 
1,399,118 
488,389 
532,092 
277,897 





Totals . 3,607,908 


79.4 
.» 4,543,965 
78,015,335 


Percentage of total U.S. output ... 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated totai this month 


*Revised 


3,542,091 3,538,036 3,143,326 3,271,924 


79.4 75 75 75 
4,461,072 
73,471,370 


Crop year flour production 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 


Apr. 17-24, 
1960 1959 
Northwest ......... 100 89 
Southwest .. a 106 
Buffalo re. 107 
Central and S.E. .... 88 89 
Pacific Coast 91 90 


WOOO. cvasdetea ee 98 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
240,000 
. 240,000 
. 231,000 
237,000 


%e ca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 
179,495 

*166,883 
204,443 


April 17-24 
Previous week 
Year ago cave 
Two years ago . 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 


5-day week 

capacity 
472,750 
472,750 
494,500 
430,500 


Flour 
output 


535,199 
*438,688 
442,474 
414,004 


% ca- 
pacity 
April 17-24 . 
Previous week 
Year ago . oe 
Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 

224,250 
. 224,250 
221,750 
287,500 


Flour 
output 
April 17-24 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average ... 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
ity (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 

... 1,090,750 1,137,990 104 

..+1,090,750 *1,208,724 it 


April 17-24 
Previous week 


Previous Apr. 18-25, Apr. 19-26, Apr. 20-27, April 24, 
1958 1957 1960 





April 25, 
1959 
92 92 
87 101 
104 103 
96 93 
108 86 


30,554,765 
62,755,887 
21,925,081 
26,345,468 
20,036,232 


161,617,433 


. 1,068,800 
1,032,000 


30,955,854 
60,309,622 
23,290,435 
24,789,431 
18,374,805 


157,720,147 


1,109,430 104 
945,242 


94 97 





Year ago 

Two years ago . 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour %e ca- 
capacity output pacity 
522,000 . 97 
Previous week . 522,000 . 99 
Year ago . 493,500 107 
Two years ago .... 475,000 J 104 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOU 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


April 17-24 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 


591,721 


%e ca- 
pacity 
April 17-24 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 

PACIFIC COAST 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 

capacity 


. 466,500 
- 466,500 
466,500 
315,000 


Flour 
output 


422,973 
*403,964 
421,156 
339,331 


% ca- 

pacity 

April 17-24 

Previous week 

Year ago 

wo years ago .... 
*Revised. 





the basic May option of $2.02%, 
11.50% protein 544 @6%¢, 12% pro- 
tein 8@10¢, 12.50% protein 9@12¢, 
13% protein 10%@14¢, 13.50% pro- 
tein 11144@15¢, and 14% protein 12% 
@16¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 22 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


| Dark 
. 2 Dark 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling April 25 at $2.424%@ 
2.431%2 delivered Texas common 
points. Wheat of 13% protein was 
selling at a premium of 1¢ and wheat 
of 14% protein at a premium of 2¢. 
Demand was fair. Exporters were 
bidding $2.30 delivered at the Gulf. 
Demand was good for export. Offer- 
ings were light. 


St. Regis Announces 


District Appointment 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces the appointment of C. C. 
Smith as district sales manager of the 
Cleveland sales area of its bag divi- 
sion. This area includes northern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Smith had been bag division sales 
representative of the Cleveland sales 
area. 

He has also been engineering man- 
ager for the bag division in Birming- 
ham, Ala., and a bag salesman in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

Mr. Smith is a graduate of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, in 
mechanical engineering; and served 
in the U.S. Navy in World War II and 
during the Korean War. 

Fred LeFaivre is sales representa- 
tive in the Cleveland area of the bag 
division and reports to Mr. Smith. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Elected President. The president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, Stanley N. Jones, has been elected by unanimous vote as president of 
the Manitoba Chamber of Commerce. Election was at the recent annual meet- 
ing attended by delegates from 123 rural and urban organizations. 


Meeting in Chicago. In Chicago, C. L. Mast, Jr., executive 
vice president, and John Sherlock, secretary-treasurer, the Millers National 
Federation, and H. H. Lampman, executive director, the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, met recently with Howard Hunter, president of the American Institute 
of Baking, and Dudley McFadden, director of the Bakers of America Program 
and Public Relations Director of the American Bakers Assn. 


Committee Meeting. Two officials of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, H. H. Lampman, executive director, and Miss Margot Copeland, director 
of home economics, met with members of the National Restaurant Assn.’s 
food committee recently. Chairman of the committee is Miss Beatrice Hughes, 
Harding's Restaurants. 


Wedding in Minneapolis. Elizabeth Margaret Merry and 
Lt. Roger F. O’Daniel were married April 23 in the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, Minneapolis. Miss Merry is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E, Lee Merry, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Merry is durum sales manager of General Mills, Inc. Lt. 
O’Daniel is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. O’Daniel, Evansville, Ind. Miss 
Merry is a graduate of the Academy of Holy Angels, Minneapolis, and St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College at Terre Haute, Ind. Lt. O’Daniel is a graduate 
of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., and received his master’s degree from 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. He is with the U.S. Air Force at Oakland, 
Cal., where the couple will reside. 


Retirement. The retirement of John ¥. Huber, Jr., as president of 
Keebler Biscuit Co., Philadelphia, and the election of Wendell P. Nolan as 
his successor have been announced by Edward J. Hekman, president of United 
Biscuit Co. of America, Melrose Park, IIll., of which Keebler is a division. Mr. 
Nolan, who will assume his new duties immediately, was formerly president 
and general manager of the Merchants Biscuit Co., Omaha, another division 
of United. The new chief executive of Keebler began his career in the baking 
industry as a student chemist with the former Iten Biscuit Co. in Omaha in 
1922. He was later associated with bakeries in Denver and Kansas City, re- 
turning to Omaha in 1936 upon the organization of the Iten-Barmettler Bis- 
cuit Co. which was acquired in 1941 by United under the new name of Mer- 
chants Biscuit Co. 


To Bakery Position, The president of Albers Milling Co., Fred 
W. Hoover, Jr., has severed his connection with Albers to take a position as 
assistant to the president of Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco. 


To Exchange Membership. The board of managers of the 
New York Produce Exchange has elected to membership: Ralph Friedman, 


chairman of the board of Standard Milling Co., and James A. Howard, Cargill, 
Inc., both of New York. 


Research Appointment, At Richmond, Va. Lucien C. Rose, 
formerly an associate scientist in biochemistry at Warner-Lambert Research 
Institute, has been appointed assistant to the manager of the newly-organ- 
ized chemistry department of American Machine & Foundry Co.’s Union 
Machinery division, it was announced by John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
president. In this position he will work in the division’s chemical laboratory 
and its mobile laboratory to help bakeries achieve on-the-spot quality control 
for the automated AMF low process of making bread dough. The work of the 
laboratories will include physical, chemical and bio-chemical research on 
doughs and their ingredients. Mr. Rose was graduated from Rutgers Uni- 
versity with a B.S. degree in biology in 1955 and received an M.S. degree in 
chemistry from Stanford University in 1957. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the New York Academy of Science, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Visits Chicago Office. The vice president and general man- 
ager of the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., J. D. Sogard, was a visitor recently 
at the Millers National Federation office in Chicago. Another visitor to the 
MNF office was Marshall M. Manns, sales manager, agricultural division, 
Michigan Chemical Corp., St. Louis, Mich. 
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Soft White Wheat—an Appraisal 


By CHARLES B. KNAPPEN, JR. 


Y COMPANY manufactures 
flour and cereal bran flakes 


from eastern production soft white 
wheat. It also merchandises this same 
wheat to other processors and wheat 
buyers both domestic and export. At 
this hearing I represent the grain 
legislative committee of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. and the 
Michigan Millers Assn. 

The production, use, carryover and 
contribution to total wheat surplus 
for eastern production soft white 
wheat is similar to the same facts as 
exist for soft red wheat. The actual 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Knappen is 
assistant general manager of the 
Knappen Milling Co. of Augusta, 
Mich. His statement was presented 
before the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry April 21 in 
Washington on behalf of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. and the 
Michigan Millers Assn. 
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figures as to involvement in support 
programs, takeover by Commodity 
Credit Corp. and carryover supplies 
are included in U.S. Department of 
Agriculture figures for all white 
wheat, and are not, as such, available 
for eastern production white wheat. 
Facts on this eastern white wheat be- 
ing what they are, our associations 
feel that this committee should be 
made aware of the situation. 

The following is an appraisal of this 
situation and minimum recommenda- 
tions in this regard: 

(1) Eastern white wheat is grown 
principally in Michigan with some 
production in New York and a small 
amount in Ohio. The size and type 
of farms on which it is grown are es- 
sentially the same as those which 





Railroad Executive 
Says Eastern Rates 


‘Lowest Possible’ 


BUFFALO Allen J. Greenough, 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, said that eastern railroads have 
reduced export grain rates from Buf- 
falo to the Atlantic Seaboard to the 
lowest point possible and that no fur- 
ther cuts can be expected. 

His statement indicates that Buf- 
falo’s chances of regaining the mil- 
lions of bushels lost last year to St. 
Lawrence Seaway competition are 
slim. The port in 1959 experienced its 
lowest grain receipts in four decades. 

Mr. Greenough said his railroad is 
studying rates on flour shipments but 
that no decision has been arrived at. 
The loss of flour shipments to the 
Seaway has not been nearly as serious 
for the railroads as the loss of export 
grain out of Buffalo. 

The railroad executive, making his 
first appearance here since assuming 
the presidency of the system last fall, 
was host to about 90 industrial, civic 
and bank leaders at a dinner at the 
Buffalo Club. 

At a press conference preceding 
the dinner, Mr. Greenough said that 
while he is “unhappy” about the Sea- 
way, everything possible is being done 
to minimize injuries where railroads 
are concerned. 

He voiced the opinion that it will 
be at least another two years before 
a pattern of traffic develops to indi- 
cate the full extent of seaway com- 
petition. 


For a comprehensive, statistical 
report on the soft red wheat situ- 
ation turn to page 20. 


grow soft red wheat. 

(2) Eastern white wheat is used for 
manufacture of cookies, crackers, 
cakes and ready to eat cereals. It also 
has wide acceptance in the family o1 
grocery store flour trade. 

(3) There is very little eastern 
white wheat carried over from year 
to year. In June and July of 1958 
prior to the harvest of the 1958 crop, 
some processors actually ran out of 
white wheat. Mills were shut down 
for short periods during this time as, 
until harvest of the new crop, no 
wheat was available to them. The 
1959 crop will be practically gone 
prior to the harvest of the 1960 crop. 

(4) Eastern white wheat has not 
contributed to the wheat surplus. As 
of Jan. 1, 1960, the Evanston office of 
CCC owned only 15,000 bu. white 
wheat. Presumably, this is all the 
eastern production white wheat in 
the surplus as of that date. Further, 
of that small percentage of 1959 crop 
which entered the support program, 
practically all was redeemed prior to 
takeover on April 1, 1960. 

For the foregoing reasons, and fur- 
ther based on knowledge and experi- 
ence as a processor and supplier to 
other processors of eastern white 
wheat, I submit the following to in- 
sure at least minimum requirements 
of this type of wheat to the indus- 
tries dependent on it: 

(1) The current level of production 
of eastern white wheat must be pro 
tected in any legislation which ap- 
plies to wheat. 

(2) The 15-acre exemption must be 
maintained without curtailment or 
elimination unless the supply is pro- 
tected by some other means. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Northwest Group to 
Hear Railroad Official 


MINNEAPOLIS — R. L. Thorfinn- 
son, vice president in charge of the 
traffic department of the Soo Line 
Railroad, will speak at a meeting of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. May 2 at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Thorfinnson will cover various 
developments of importance in trans- 
portation, with particular reference 
to the feed and grain industries. He 
will discuss such things as railroad 
rate trends, the future of railroad 
transportation, truck and water com- 
petition, railroad mergers and special- 
ized equipment. 

The meeting will start with a social 
hour at 5:30 p.m. Dinner will be 
served at 7 p.m., and the talk will 
follow. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE 
ELECTS DIRECTORS 


BUFFALO — Three directors were 
elected by the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo April 25 to serve three-year 
terms. They are Charles R. Coad, 
grain buyer, General Mills, Inc.; Wil- 
liam L. Rogers, Jr., vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., and manager 
of its Standard Elevator & Grain 
Division, and John H. Young, general 
manager, milling division, Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, Inc. The 
directors will elect officers May 2. 
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I-H has always been a leader in scientific improve- 
ment of flour, dating back to the days when the 





first diastatically controlled flours came from 
I-H mills. Put the skill and leadership of I-H milling 
craftsmen to work for you. You will find it pays. 
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Of Gluten Quality 


NE of the first quality control 
tests used in this country very 
successfully was washing out of 
starch from the gluten. A flour mill- 
ing business grew and flourished on 
the results obtained in making wheat 
selection on the basis of this test be- 
fore few other laboratory tests and 
techniques in the flour industry ex- 
isted. By means of this test, the quan- 
tity of protein was crudely deter- 
mined and the quality evaluated. The 
quantity was estimated by weighing 
the wet or dried gluten 
We are not concerned about the 
quantitative phase of this test today, 
but the quality test can still be a use- 
ful tool in the hands of an experienced 
operator. We frequently use it as a 
quick and rather accurate means of 
checking a flour if we suspect that it 
has been damaged by heat or exces- 
sive age. 
The test involves mixing water and 


By FRED D. SCHMALZ 
Russell-Miller Milling Company 


Mr. Schmalz's article is being 
published in conjunction with the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists 
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flour to a stiff dough and allowing the 
dough to rest for approximately one 
half hour in a covered container to 
prevent evaporation. 

Now, under a stream of water ad- 
justed to a temperature of 80° F., 
knead and work the dough with the 
hands to wash out the starch. Actual 
washing of the starch from the glu- 
ten can also be done by gluten wash- 
ing machines manufactured in Eu- 
rope. 

When the gluten is free of starch, 
the gluten should be manipulated by 
stretching until it breaks apart. The 
two pieces are then put together and 
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again stretched and broken. One will 
find that the gluten piece will be at 
first quite brittle. This procedure of 
stretching and breaking should be 
continued until the gluten becomes 
smooth and extensible. 

The reaction to manipulation will 
be different for various kinds of 
flours. A normal flour of medium mix- 
ing strength may take five to seven 
minutes to smooth out. A very strong 
long mixing flour will require 10 to 15 
minutes to develop to a smooth con- 
sistency. A very short mixing time 
flour will smooth out very quickly 
and may be so extensible that it can 
be stretched six to twelve inches be- 
fore it is parted. A flour that has 
been damaged by heat or age pro- 
duces a gluten that will be very diffi- 
cult to knit into one smooth piece; it 
has a pebbly appearance and no 
amount of manipulation will cause it 
to soften. 

An experienced gluten washer thus 
will be able to predict the type of 
farinograph curve a flour will pro- 
duce from the manner in which the 
gluten behaves on manipulation. 

A quick, rough evaluation of a 
wheat can be obtained by the gluten 
washing technique. A small quantity 
of wheat can be milled by a very ab- 
breviated method; in fact, in such a 
procedure, the wheat need not even 
be tempered. In a matter of an hour, 
valuable information on wheat quality 
is possible. 


Use of Farinograph 

Gluten washing is, in most cases of 
laboratory control, much too crude. 
The operator is unable to classify 
wheats and flours into as fine a cate- 
gory as required in modern testing 
requirements. Therefore, most labo- 
ratories have turned to other tech- 
niques, such as use of the farino- 
graph. 

Care must be 


exercised in inter- 
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Fred D. Schmalz 


preting farinograph curves because 
we not only have gluten present in 
the dough, but other constituents of 
the endosperm which have a measur- 
able influence on the curve. The level 
of amylase, the presence and amount 
of damaged starch, the granulation of 
the flour, the moisture level of the 
flour—all influence the shape of the 
curve. It is. well to keep in mind how 
much these environmental factors can 
influence the curve. If one obtains an 
abnormal type of curve, one should 
look for the possibility of their in- 
fluence. An unusual amount of dam- 
aged starch will give an abnormally 
high farinograph absorption. A coarse 
granulation will tend to give a low 
absorption with a shorter farinograph 
curve. Abnormally high amylolytic 
value in flour will give a low absorp- 
tion short curve and a fast break- 
down. A dry flour induces fast water 
imbition and causes the curve to rise 
to the 500 line more quickly than 
normally. If one can be sure that 
these mentioned influencing factors 
are normal, then the curve made on a 
flour can be interpreted normally, and 
the shape of the curve reflects the 
true gluten character of the flour. 

The ideal type of curve is well 
rounded and symmetrical, with no 
sharp peak. Flours producing such a 
curve, if treated properly for malt ad- 
dition and oxidation needs, will give 
doughs that are elastic, machine well, 
are dry in the makeup and make 
bread of good volume and grain and 
texture under varying conditions of 
mixing and fermentation. The longer 
the curve remains on the 500 line the 
greater the tolerance of the flour to 
mechanical abuse. Flours, on the 
other hand, that remain in the 500 
line too long indicate glutens that are 
abnormally tough. 

Flours of this type require extreme- 
ly long mixing in the bake shop and 
are difficult to handle in the bakery 
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STANDARD BAG CONSTRUCTION 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


Major savings for flour millers are now possible with 
a new standard WONDERWALL bag construction per- 
fected by West Virginia. 

During a controlled test to determine possible sav- 
ings in bag costs, various WONDERWALL constructions 
were developed in our Multiwall Packaging Labora- 
tory. They were tested by 25 mills which shipped 
96,485 tons of flour in 1,929,706 WONDERWALL bags. 

The new standard 100# bag is sewn open mouth, 
constructed of 1/50, 1/40 and 1/50 Kraftsman Clupak* 
extensible paper, for a total paper basis weight of 1404. 
Comparably, a typical 100# natural kraft bag requires 
four plies—3/40, 1/50—or a total of 1704. 

The WONDERWALL saving of 30# paper basis weight 
offers an actual cash saving of $4.05 per M bags! 

Secret of WONDERWALL strength is Kraftsman 
Clupak*, the paper with the built-in stretch that 
withstands far more impact without breaking than 
conventional natural kraft multiwalls. In a WONDER- 
WALL bag, fewer plies are needed to do the job! 

See how the standard WONDERWALL flour bag con- 
struction can cut your costs, increase your profits. 
Our technical service experts are ready to helpyou 
take full advantage of this new bag development; call 
or write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured 
under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


NEW STANDARD WONDERWALL 
FLOUR BAG CONSTRUCTION 


Pounds Old Style Natural New Actual User 
Packed Kraft Construction | Wonderwall Savings 


$4.05 


Ueerecets 


California Milling Corp., Los Angeles, saved 30# in paper basis 
weight by switching to a 3-ply, 140# basis weight WONDERWALL, 
and has thus far packed over 500,000 bags with complete 
satisfaction. Says Mr. Frank Stanley, Purchasing Agent: 
‘‘When we tested the 1404 WONDERWALL, we told our men to 


drop it as many times as they could. The men tired before the 
bag broke." 
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makeup machinery. Flours having 
curves that possess a sharp peak with 
rapid breakdown (high MTI1) are sen- 
sitive to mixing and lack tolerance in 
the bake shop. Farinograph curves 
that have a hump indicate glutens 
that have been damaged and there- 
fore produce poor bread. 

Flours producing curves that tend 
to make a right-angled bend instead 
of a rounded beginning frequently 
have poor bread making qualities for 
they have glutens that are not elastic 
Heat damaged flours, or those flours 
stored under poor conditions for ex- 
cessively long periods of time, 
the type that induce the hump. 
Curve Evaluation 

When we first began our work with 
the farinograph, it was my opinion 
that the curve could be sufficiently 
evaluated by judging the general 
shape and the length. This was at a 
time when spring wheats and winter 
wheats had curve lengths that dif- 
fered by as much as 10 min., and 
when many spring wheats had little 
or no peak and refused to break 
down. It was relatively easy to see 
differences between flours without 
bothering to apply any numerical 
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measurements to the curves, for the 
general shape and contour of the 
curves from two flours could be so 
vastly different. We are not quite so 
fortunate today as far as curve dif- 
ferences are concerned, The shape 
and length of curves made from 
wheats of different wheat growing 
areas are often distressingly similar. 

Perhaps, partly because of this fact, 
and because of the fact that we have 
become more familiar with the pos- 
sible interpretations of the curves, 
we make many measurements of the 
curves in our effort to evaluate their 
meaning. In fact, our attempted in- 
terpretations many times have ex- 
ceeded the manufacturer's ability to 
produce machines to the tolerances 
demanded by such measurements. 
Variations in mixing bowls from the 
same manufacturer and _ between 
manufacturers are so great that they 
exceed the tolerances allowed by 
some bakery customers in farino- 
graph specifications. 

We have such terms as arrival time, 
peak time, stability, mechanical toler- 
ance index, etc. These are all at- 
tempts to attach some numerical 
measurements to the curves and at- 
tempt to relate their significance to 
flour quality. In defining any of these 
measurements, we are assuming that 
the greatest height of the curve is 
centered on the 500 line and the width 
of band or amplitude is adjusted to 
recommendations of the Farinograph 
Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 

Here are the definitions of some of 
these terms: 

Arrival Time: The time required 
for any part of the curve to reach the 
500 line. 

Peak Time: The time at which the 
curve has reached its greatest height. 
This is sometimes difficult to define 
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Abstract on Gluten Quality Measurement 


The measurement of gluten quality is not an easy task. 
There are no simple, precise techniques involving objec- 
tive measurement, and a certain amount of skill and 
experience are demanded by each of the methods. 
Laborious correlations between flours of known quality 
and the measurements themselves must be made before 
factors indicating quality are recognized. Since flour is 
a complex substance, other factors of flour quality can 


mask the measurements, 


such as 


starch condition, 


amylolytic strength, or oxidation level. Moreover, since 
gluten is a labile substance and easily affected by 
variations in temperature, care must be exercised to 

_ control the temperature and to prevent extremes that 

_ would denature the gluten during measurement. Many 
methods, because of the complexity of the problem, 
have been used in the past to measure gluten quality. 
The procedures detailed in this article are those com- 
monly employed in the cereal testing laboratories 
concerned with quality control. 


from the top edge of the curve alone, 
but if one is also guided by the con- 
tour of the bottom edge, the peak 
time can be more readily ascertained. 

Mechanical Tolerance Index: The 
distance the curve has dropped from 
the height at the peak to the height 
5 min. beyond the peak time. 

Departure Time: The time at which 
the top edge of the curve departs 
from the 500 line. 

Stability Time: The total time any 
part of the curve remains on the 500 
line. 

Valorimeter Figure: A figure which 
expresses the measured area under- 
neath the curve. It is obtained by use 
of a device furnished by the maker 
of the farinograph. 

The foregoing are more common 
measurements. There have been many 
others. In our own laboratory we are 
partial to “departure time.’ This 
measurement is perhaps most closely 
related to “stability time,’ with the 
advantage of being dependent upon 
only a single reading. “Stability time” 
is dependent upon two measurements, 
“arrival time’ and “departure time.” 
“Arrival time’ can vary considerably 
depending upon moisture level of the 
flour from which the curve is made. 
We are attaching more significance 
to this “departure time’ because we 
feel it pretty well expresses inherent 
strength of the flour. 


Swanson Mixograph 

The Swanson Mixograph, developed 
by Dr. Swanson, can be used in much 
the same manner as the farinograph 
to measure gluten quality of a flour. 
In general, the characteristics of the 
curves are similar to the farinograph. 
A short curve indicates a gluten that 
is soft, a long curve one that is 
tough. 

The machine is limited in its ac- 
curacy by the fact that the tempera- 
ture controls are poor and _ inade- 
quate; but if care is exercised, a fair 
degree of reproducibility is possible. 
For best results the machine should 


be operated in an_ air-conditioned 
room, and the temperature control of 
the cabinet carefully watched. An- 
other disadvantage is the fact that it 
is difficult to make different machines 
give identical results. 

The machine, however, has definite 
advantages over the _ farinograph, 
since it employs a very small sample 
size and the shape and character of 
the curve are not altered too radically 
with small changes in absorption. The 
development of the dough, also, is 
largely one of stretching and not cut- 
ting as the farinograph tends to do 
Two other advantages incline us to- 
ward using the mixograph as a sup- 
plementary tool in flour and wheat 
evaluation. These are the fact that 
the length of time required to run a 
curve is relatively short, and that 
each curve has a distinct peak or 
breakdown point. 

The industry has largely accepted 
the farinograph as the standard in- 
strument to be employed for obtain- 
ing information concerning the mix- 
ing and gluten strength of flour. 
Therefore, the mixograph curve 
should be correlated with the farino- 
graph. This can readily be done, and 
although in occasional instances the 
correlation is not perfect, these in- 
stances are rare and do not discour- 
age utility of the instrument. 

The machine can be used on quick 
survey work when information on a 
large number of wheats is desired in 
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a short time. Only small quantities of 
wheats need be milled, because only a 
small sample is required for test. This 
saving in milling time, together with 
time saved in running of the curves, 
makes this procedure extremely de- 
sirable. 


Alveograph and Extensigraph 

There have been two other physical 
techniques used to a very limited de- 
gree to measure gluten quality. The 
methods, while yielding useful infor- 
mation on gluten quality, are more 
frequently used to determine the 
proper oxidation levels of flours, since 
the measurements respond so readily 
to changes in oxidation application. 

One employs the Chopin Extensi- 
meter or Alveograph where either the 
washed gluten or a dough is inflated 
to form a “balloon” and enough pres- 
sure is applied to burst the inflated 
piece. 

The other method ermploys the ma- 
chine known as the Extensigraph. In 
this procedure, a cylindrical dough 
piece is formed either from an un- 
leavened or a fermenting dough, and 
this is placed in a sling. A hook passes 
through the sling and stretches the 
dough piece until the dough breaks. 

Attached to the sling is a recording 
mechanism that scribes a curve as 
the dough piece is stretched. Flours 
with tough, strong glutens give curves 
quite distinctly different from flours 
that have weak, soft and extensible 
glutens. The disadvantage of the use 
of the Extensigraph is the time con- 
sumed in completing a test, and the 
great care that must be used in pre- 
paring the dough and carrying out 
the test. 


Straight Dough—Expansion Test 

I think that almost everyone in 
the cereal field will agree that the 
ultimate test of a flour is its behavior 
in the bake shop. Most of our other 
physical and chemical tests measure 
a single factor of flour quality, while 
the baking test measures the total 
flour ‘‘personality.” 

Our problem in this instance, how- 
ever, is to use the baking test to 
measure Only the gluten quality and 
not composite character of the flour. 
Therefore, one must mask out the in- 
fluence of possible flour deficiencies 
by supplementing and adjusting the 
malt and oxidation levels of the flour 
and by using a dough formula ade- 
quate in gas production. 

An adequate malt level can be de- 
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termined by checking the flour by 
any of the known methods, such as 
gassing power, maltose or malt index 
The adjustment of oxidation level is 
attained by adding various amounts 
of either bromate, chlorine dioxide or 
both. The grain of the loaf and the 
character of the crumb as well as the 
external appearance of the loaf will 
indicate the proper amount of oxida- 
tion in a series of tests. Having ad- 
justed these factors, the next impor- 
tant step is to select the proper mix- 
ing time. 

An experienced operator can deter- 
mine the correct mixing time by 
watching the physical state of the 
dough; i.e., whether it has been de- 
veloped to a smooth consistency and 
not too far beyond this point. There 
is more cause for concern in under- 
mixing than over-mixing, since under- 
mixing will produce greatly under- 
sized loaves. 

Naturally all other conditions at- 
tendant to the baking test must re- 
main constant. I refer to dough tem- 
perature, fermentation cabinet tem- 
perature, proofing temperature, fer- 
mentation times, proofing heights, 
baking temperatures and times as 
well as moulding and rounding pro- 
cedures. When these all are con- 
trolled, the loaf volumes are good in- 
dicators of gluten quality. The larger 
the volume of the bread the better is 
the gluten quality for a given protein 
level of the flour. 


The Baking Test—Sponge Dough 

We have had very good correla- 
tions of the farinograph curve with 
the results of sponge dough baking 
tests made with differential mixing 
time techniques. The different mixing 
times impose a range of mechanical 
development and abuse to the dough. 
The greater the curve strength the 
greater is the tolerance of the flour 
to mechanical abuse. 

In this test, several doughs are 
made which are handled through the 
entire baking procedure in exactly 
the same manner, except that differ- 
ent mixing periods are given to each 
at the dough stage. The formula 
should be adequately rich; a normal 
commercial sponge dough formula 
gives good results. The flour should 
be checked for adequate amylolytic 
strength and oxidative levels. After 
adjusting these factors in the flour, 
mixing times of varying length are 
given to the flours at the dough stage, 


and these should cover the mixing 
range from the underdeveloped stage 
through the peak development and 
to the over-mixed dough. 

In the hands of experienced opera- 
tors, if dough temperatures are care- 
fully controlled, these stages of dough 
development can be observed in the 
laboratory McDuffee bowl mixers 
with single 1 lb. or 2 Ib. doughs. Our 
procedure is to mix our first dough to 
the breakdown stage, and then mix 
the second 2 min. less. If a third 
dough is included in the test, this can 
be mixed 4 min. less than the time 
employed on the dough which was 
mixed to breakdown. A flour which 
has good tolerance will produce bread 
of good volume and grain over a wide 
range of mixing. A flour of poor tol- 
erance may produce good bread on 
only one of these mixing increments 
or on none. 

Testing Gluten Flours 

In a paper presented at the 1956 
convention covering the subject of 
testing commercially prepared vital 
gluten flours, D. K. Dubois, R. T. 
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Bohn and R. H. Cotton showed that a 
reliable test of gluten quality was the 
straight dough baking test. A modi- 
fied standard AACC formula of 3% 
yeast, 5% sugar, 1% salt and 67% 
(variable) used in which 
the base flour was either a winter or 
spring flour, 10% of which was re- 
placed by the gluten flour under test 
A 6 min. standardized 
McDuffee bow] at 
Hobart C-100 mixer was given the 
flour-gluten blend. Gluten flours o! 
varying quality were readily differen 
tiated on the loaf volume, 
the best gluten yielding the 
greatest volume. 


water was 


mixing in a 


low speed by a 


basis of 
flour 


We have hed occasion to test 

ten flours in our laboratory and hav 

found by a baking test similar to the 
one employed by the authors of the 
foregoing paper, that we obtained 
good results. However, we found also 
that we could readily select the best 
gluten flours by means of the farino- 
graph. Farinograph curves were made 
of the gluten flours under test. Those 
flours that had abnormal farinograph 
curves also baked poorly. 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . 


Extensive experience with top quali 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 


and Oregon milled in the lar wy Be mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 


U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MOQ. 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANS 
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RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
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FANT MILLING CO. 
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Total Business Volume of Farm Co-ops 


Hit $14 Billion in Fiscal 1957-58 


WASHINGTON — The gross 
business volume of farmer cooper- 
atives amounted to $14 billion in 
fiscal 1957-58, according to the lat- 
est annual survey made by Farm- 
er Cooperative Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This was 
an increase of about 4% over the 
preceding year. The figure does not 
include business of associations in 
Alaska and Hawaii, since’ they 
were not states during the period 
covered, 

Other highlights of the survey fol- 
low: 

1. Number of farmer cooperatives 
in the U.S. decreased to 9,716, a net 
loss of 156 associations, compared 
with the preceding year. 

2. A small decrease occurred in 
memberships, with the total number 
down to 7,485,090. 

3. Dairy products continued to 
rank first in total marketing volume. 

1. Feed continued in first place 
among farm production supplies. 

5. Seventy-six percent of all coop- 
eratives handled one or more farm 
supplies. 

6. Seventy-one percent of all co- 
operatives did some marketing. 

7. Minnesota continued to _ hold 
first place in number of associations 
and memberships. 

8. California continued to rank 
first in total net volume of business 

9. Ninety-two percent of all coop- 
eratives furnished current data for 
the survey. 

After eliminating duplication aris- 
ing from business done between co- 
operatives, their total net volume 
was $10.7 billion in fiscal 1958, an 
increase of more than 3% over the 
preceding year. 

Reorganizations 

Reorganizations, including consoli- 
dations and mergers, accounted for 
much of the net loss in number of 
cooperatives—156—from fiscal 1957. 
The largest number of reorganiza- 
tions continued to be in the dairy 
group. Reorganizations were report- 
ed, however, by some cooperatives in 
all other important commodity 
groups. 

The decrease in number of mem- 
berships from fiscal 1957 was a little 
more than 2%. The survey on fiscal 
1958 is the second consecutive one in 
which memberships have decreased. 
This trend is likely to continue with 
the steady decrease in number of 
farms. 

As in previous years, dairy prod- 
ucts led with a gross value of almost 
$35 billion, compared with $3.3 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1957. Grain, including 
soybeans and soybean products, re- 
mained in second place with a gross 
value of $2.62 billion, compared with 
$2.59 billion in the preceding year. 
Livestock and livestock products, as 
before, occupied third place with $1.4 
billion in gross value, compared with 
$1.3 billion the year before. 

Among farm supplies, feed, petrole- 
um products and fertilizer ranked in 
that order with gross values, respec- 
tively, of $1.1 billion, $896 million, 
and $460 million. These volumes rep- 
resented increases of $20 million for 


feed, $50 million for petroleum prod- 
ucts and $24 million for fertilizer 

The number of cooperatives han- 
dling farm supplies was almost 76% 
of the total number. Value of farm 
supplies handled was more than 23% 
of total gross volume. Almost 71% 
of all associations, including those 
that were classified as farm supply 
and service cooperatives, marketed 
some farm products. These farm 
products accounted for 75% of the 
total gross volume. 

Receipts 
trucking, 


from services such as 
cotton ginning, storage, 
grinding and locker plants showed a 
gain of 5% over those of 1956-57. 
Service receipts increased steadily 
during the 1950's, those for fiscal 
1958 being about two and one half 
times as large as those reported for 
fiscal 1951. 

Minnesota again led in number of 
cooperatives with 1,236; Wisconsin 
was second with 716, and Iowa, with 
659, was third. 

Minnesota also had the greatest 
number of memberships—570,525. Il- 
linois had 520,005 and Missouri, 437,- 
095. 

In total net volume, California led 
with a total of more than $1.1 bil- 
lion. Minnesota ranked second with 
$751 million, and Illinois was third 
with almost $651 million. These three 
states maintained these relative posi- 
tions on the net value of farm prod- 
ucts marketed, with sales of $999.7 
million, $598 million and $509 million, 
respectively. 
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ANNOUNCING... 


NEW STICKY WEATHER” 
LEAVENING DISCOVERY 


NOW. ..a leavening agent that ends humid 

weather’s threat: “‘tired flour” that barely rises to the 

occasion. EVERISE, remarkably stable new sodium 

acid phosphate leavening agent, simply will not 

hydrate before use...no matter how high the 

humidity climbs. EVERISE in your self-rising flour 

and dry mixes will guarantee housewives fluffy, high- 

volume bake goods all summer long... even with 

that last cup from the container (the cup that makes *Dansinis Piadenerk (ia. Padi. 
or loses a repeat sale). 


Packaged in bags 
EVERISE blends easily ...is exceptionally free- 


flowing, yet very low-dusting (dust number: 35). Syton®P f 
Just fine for automatic feeding. Get all the facts on disgonr Sanibel 
EVERISE. Mail the coupon, today. handling and stacking. 


antislip-treated with 


Monsanto 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
AN INVITATION: Cereal chemists attending ———— 


St. Louis 66, Mo. 


I would like: [|] more facts on Everise; [|] sample 
the May 1-5 Annual Meeting of the American for testing; 


technical assistance in formulating. 


Assn. of Cereal Chemists are cordially in- _— _ 


vited to get more facts about EVERISE per- Deiat - 


Street 


formance at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. City 
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AFMA Program May 9-11 to Cover 
Problems of Management in 1960’s 


CHICAGO—-All types of problems 
affecting management decisions in 
the coming decade will be discussed 
at the 52nd annual meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
May 9-11 at the Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel. 

Frank T. Heffelfinger II, Peavey 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis, chairman of 
the AFMA convention program com- 
mittee, and moderator of one of the 
sessions, announced the convention 
theme as “Management’s Problems 
in the '60's.” 

Mr. 


topics 


Heffelfinger’s list 
included credit 


of speaker 
and finance 


F. T. Heffelfinger Dean McNeal 


problems, labor relations, 
ment controls, agricultural 
trade ethics and business practices, 
marketing end products, types of 
feed customers and general adminis- 
trative techniques. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
will moderate the first morning ses- 
sion Tuesday, May 10. He estimates 
that approximately 2,300 delegates 
will register. “If our previous regis- 
trations are any example,” he con- 
tinued, “we will have men and women 
from every one of our 50 states and 
at least half a dozen foreign coun- 
tries. Our program committee has 
arranged one of the best meetings in 
our history. It should be of tremen- 
dous help to management personnel 
of feed manufacturing companies in 
facing problems of day-to-day opera- 
tions during the ’60’s. Both members 
and non-members of AFMA are cord- 
ially invited to attend.” 

I. S. Riggs, The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and chairman of the AFMA 
board of directors, will be the lead- 
off speaker Tuesday morning 


govern- 
policies, 


and 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SINCE 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 








. . *ane 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











moderator of the Tuesday afternoon 
His morning speech will 
include a discussion of problems and 
opportunities for combined industry 
activity in the next decade. 

Mr. Riggs will be followed by Ralph 
F. Kneeland, Jr., bureau of enforce- 
ment for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Kneeland will review the “Food Ad- 


program. 
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ditive Situation,”’ covering latest de- 
velopments on the Delaney clause in- 
terpretations and other vital issues. 

The Tuesday afternoon program 
will be devoted to a review of spe- 
cific developments likely to occur 
during the next decade, according to 
Mr. Heffelfinger. Dean McNeal, The 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, will lead 
off with a review of 
agement problems, including capital 
and credit requirements, 
characteristics, markets, production 
facilities and others. He will be fol- 
lowed by several other feed industry 


leaders and 
each theme 


specialists to 
in detail. 


develop 


Reception 

The traditional AFMA reception 
will be held Tuesday evening and en- 
titled “Around the World in Ninety 
Minutes.” W. T. Diamond, AFMA 
secretary - treasurer, estimates this 
“gigantic social reception” will be at- 
tended by nearly 3,000 delegates and 
ladies. A huge world globe will be 
centered in the Hilton’s Grand Ball- 
room and surrounded by “many eye- 
arresting and entertaining features,” 


major man- 


customer 





“Your car is due Wednesday at 
four”... crackles the voice with 


confidence as another relieved 
baker learns... 


How Stan Hilliard helps 
make Commander Larabee 


! tot 
Betton 0 Biuy fon 





“Thinking backward pays off when it comes to traffic,” 
says Stan Hilliard. ‘“The baker likes a traffic man who 
thinks in terms of arrival times, not pull-outs.”’ 


As Dean of Commander Larabee’s southwest traffic 
staff, Stan’s policy is to think of the baker’s problems first. 
Twenty-eight years of experience have taught him where 
to look to unravel a potential traffic snarl when a customer 
needs a rush car of Commander Larabee flour. 


_ “Bakers don’t care when an order leaves,” says Stan, 
*‘just so it’s there when they want to use it.” 


Stan sells service by producing it ... by being as much 
at home in the switch tower as in the office . . . by knowing 


the runs . . . the routes and sometimes even the crews who 
work the trains and yards. 


“‘Day and night and weather be hanged,” he says, “‘a 
Commander Larabee traffic man rides herd on every car. 
By letter, phone, TWX, and Bellfast teletypewriter, we 
keep in touch with each train as it rolls along. It’s just one 
of the many ways we tie tight the vital knot between Com- 
mander Larabee millers and our bakery customers.” 
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according to Mr. Diamond. 

The Wednesday morning program 
for AFMA will be started with an ad- 
dress by Allan B. Kline, past presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, on “Agricultur- 
al Policies in the Decade Ahead.” 


Keynote Talk Set 
For AFMA Meeting 


CHICAGO — Keynote speaker at 
the 52nd annual convention of Ameri- May 9-11. Mr. 


Earl Nightingale 


can Feed Manufacturers Assn. will pear on the AF 
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be Earl Nightin- morning speaking session, May 10. 
gale, author and His talk is titled, “Management’s 
speaker on per- Strangest Secret.” 


sonal motivation According to Mr. Glennon, Mr. 
and achievement. 


So stated W. E. Nightingale’s life is somewhat unique 
Glennon, AFMA i? the annals of American business- 
president, in an- men. At an early age, he decided to 
nouncing final discover why people succeed or fail, 
plans for the feed and made up his mind to retire at the 
industry’s national age of 35. Chicago newspapers carried 
meeting at the _ the news that he had accomplished 
Conrad Hilton’ this in March, 1956. 

Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Nightingale, one of the few 
Nightingale will ap- Marine survivors of Pearl Harbor 
MA convention's first from the battleship Arizona, started 





“New wrinkles in transportation like these ADMX 
cars mean money saved and better service. We’re quick 
to move in and evaluate every innovation offered, for 
better equipment means not only dollars saved, but 
safer, faster deliveries. Commander Larabee rates as an 


e 


‘“‘With nearly a quarter of a million cars a year 
to keep track of, we rely heavily on staff reports 
for up-to-the-minute routings, tracing and expe- 
diting. It’s a big . . . well chosen and well trained 
team... with the. knowledge and dedication it 
takes to earn a baker’s trust.” 


LARRABEE 
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authority, too,”’ says Stan. ““Today may find us making 
a flying trip to testify before the ICC in support of a 
rate reduction. Next week may see us presenting a case 
for special operating authority or transit privileges to 
serve another Commander customer better.” 


“Junior League baseball means a lot to me and 
two thousand Kansas City youngsters,” says 
Stan as a winning team manager. ‘‘On the job 
and off, teamwork makes champions. In traffic 
we work ‘in close’ with the grain buyers, control 
lab, production and sales folk to keep Commander-serviced 
bakers more than just satisfied. This is the kind of team- 
work that makes Commander Larabee Better to Buy From.’ 


we ee FOU iM Bakery Floursl 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND~+ MINNEAPOLIS 
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without capital in 1946. In 10 years, 
he had founded and headed four cor- 
porations, maintained ten radio pro- 
grams and five TV programs a week, 
while starring in the Mutual radio 
network show, Sky King. He recorded 
his story of “The Strangest Secret’ 
which sold tens of thousands of 
copies to major companies, business 
and sales people. Now financially in- 
dependent, Mr. Nightingale travels 
and speaks to business, educational] 
and civic organizations. 


BREAD iS THE STA Or LIFE 


New Extensible Kraft 
Paper Is Developed 


ATLANTIC CITY Development 
of an extensible kraft paper with 
“two-way stretch” has been reported 
by the Hollingsworth & Whitney Di- 
vision of Scott Paper Co. 

The paper, called ‘““Expanda-Kraft,” 
was demonstrated in connection with 
the American Management Assn.’s 
National Packing Exposition here. 

It is designed principally for con- 
version into multiwall bags for ce- 
ment, grain, feed, fertilizer, chemi- 
cals and other granular, powdery or 
pelletized materials. 

“With improved extensibility, both 
lengthwise and crosswise, the H&W 
paper gives multiwall bags high re- 
sistance to breakage,” say Scott offi- 
cials. “The lengthwise ‘stretch,’ up to 
five times more than ordinary kraft, 
helps to prevent the paper from rup- 
turing on impact.” 

Because the paper is stronger than 
ordinary kraft, officials say, the 
lighter weight stocks can be used for 
making bags. 

Expanda-Kraft costs slightly more 
per pound than ordinary kraft paper, 
but “it offers production and handling 
economies that offset the additional 
first cost,” officials say. It is manu- 
factured at Scott’s Mobile, Ala., mill 
by a new process developed by the 
company’s research and engineering 
staffs. 

Comparison tests which showed 
Expanda - Kraft superior to high 
grade multiwall kraft stock in break 
resistance were reported by officials. 

Neither Scott nor the H&W di- 
vision manufactures multiwall bags,” 
says G. Willing Pepper, vice presi- 
dent of Scott’s Industrial Products 
Group. “Our paper is marketed to 
converters who are in the business 
of making bags and other end prod- 
ucts which they sell to users.” 
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winter wheat flour 
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A Plea: ‘Don’t Legislate Soft Wheat 


Growers Out of Business’ 





By JAMES E. SKIDMORE 








No other class of wheat has anything like such a pro- 
portionately small carryover... for July |, 1960, this 
carryover is estimated at only 9 million bushels—about 
wheat for 24 days of domestic usage 


enough soft 


, | ‘HE increased prospects of legis- 
lation substantially altering the 
wheat control program prompts us 
again to emphasize certain facts re- 
lating to the supply of and demand for 
soft wheat in the eastern half of the 
U.S 
In presenting this information we 
speak directly for the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., whose members 
account for approximately 75% of the 
commercial soft wheat flour produc- 
tion in the eastern half of the coun- 
try. In addition, we speak indirectly 
for the merchandisers of soft wheat, 
the consumers of soft wheat flour, 
and for the very large number of 
farmers scattered through the soft 
wheat area, who for generations have 
produced soft wheat on small acre- 
ages for cash crop and as an impor- 
tant part of their crop rotation sched- 
ule 
Soft wheat is the principal kind of 
wheat raised east of the Mississippi 
River. There are two types: Soft red 
and soft white. Soft red wheat is 
raised in this general area and also in 
appreciable amount in Missouri, Ar- 


BAA 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Skidmore’s 
presentation has been sent to all 
members of Congress and to all key 
people in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. It is an effort to urge 
the safeguarding of the soft wheat 
growers’ marketing situation as legis- 
lators prepare to alter wheat control 
programs. It was presented April 21 
to members of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry by An- 
thony C, Owens, the Pillsbury Co. 
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kansas and Louisiana. It should be 
noted that both Illinois and Missouri 
also raise’ considerable hard winter 
wheat and that most of Wisconsin’s 
limited production is in spring wheat. 
In 1959 the 10 principal soft red 
wheat states were Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, and Maryland. Eastern soft 
white wheat production is concen- 
trated in Michigan and New York. 
Soft wheat has a well-defined and 





CONVEY BULK PRODUCTS QUICKLY, SURELY 


wit SEMCO CONVEYING VALVE 


PRECISION-BUILT... 
EASILY INSTALLED... 
VERSATILE 


Constructed of high-grade cast 


iron, carefully machined to 


hold the required tolerances for each type of product conveyed. 
Doubled lip-shaft seal and outboard lifetime sealed ball bearings. 
Driven by right-angle gear-head motor mounted on bracket 
attached to side of the conveying valve. The drive is of roller 
chain, and an integral mounted chain guard is included. This 
valve is just one of the SEMCO specialties. Write for complete 
catalog and additional information. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


1. Joe Cook Bakery Service—Houston 
2. Glenn W. King Co.—Houston 

3. Jones Industrial Co.—New Orleans 
4. James E. Stroupe Co.—Atlanta 


5. Russell E. Schaumburg Co.—St. Louis 
6. J. E. Coleman Co.—New York 
7. Sol Blum & Sons—Cleveland 
8. Arlie Corp.—Wichita, Kansas 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO.. INC. 


PO. BOX 7634 


6330 WASHINGTON 


AVENUE HOUSTON 7, TEXAS 


long-accepted special use in chemical- 
ly-leavened opposed to yeast- 
leavened) products. It is also widely 
used in flour for home baking sold in 
the eastern half of the U.S. No other 
type of wheat makes a satisfactory 
substitute for it. 

Historically, the soft wheat area 
has a tradition of wheat production 
running back as long as this country 
has existed. No other area has pro- 
duced wheat for so long a period. 

Wheat acreage in the soft wheat 
area has declined over the years and 
is now very closely in line with ac- 
tual proven needs. Any further reduc- 
tion would create an actual shortage. 

Taking 1910-14 as a “normal” base 


(as 





EXHIBIT | 


Historical Comparison of Harvested 
heat Acreage 
Acres (000's omitted) 

% of 
change 
1910-14 
to 1959 


Average 


1910-14 1959 





Soft Wheat Area 
Hard Wheat Area 
Spring Wheat Area 
Western White 
Wheat Area 


15,591 
13,421 
16,744 


9,654 —38 
25,129 87 
13,740 —I8 
3,901 4,501 15 
U.S. 49 657 53,024 + 7 
Sources: 1910-14 data from Yearbooks of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, credited therein to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

1959 data from ‘'Crop Production 1959 An- 
nual Survey,'' U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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period, the record shows a 38% acre- 
age decline in the soft wheat area 
by 1959. In the same period of time 
hard wheat acreage increased by 
87%, spring wheat acreage decreased 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








EXHIBIT II 


Farms Raising Wheat—1958 


Farms Raising 
Wheat On 
Allotments 
Raising Of 15 

Wheat Acres or less 

No. 9 No. %o 


All Farms 





Soft Wheat Area 
Hard Wheat Area 
Spring Wheat Area 
Western White 
Wheat Area 


U.S. 763,893 100 

Sources: ''Wheat: Frequency Distribution of 
all Farms by Size of Acreage Planted, 1958,"' 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

"Wheat: Estimated 
Small Wheat Farms 
Acres or Less,"’ 
ture 


713,427 56 
340,239 27 
156,586 12 


579,549 76 
112,703 15 
40,391 5 


56,674 5 31,250 4 





1,266,926 100 


1958 Performance of 
with Allotments of 15 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “’Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















entennial mitts, INC. > 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
® Domestic and Export Millers. 
® Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 
© New. . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 


Spokane Mill 


© Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 


© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 





Portland Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 
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A Memorandum to the Congress 
@ Soft wheat is a particular kind of wheat needed for particular 
purposes for which there is no satisfactory substitute. 


@ There is no surplus of soft wheat in the eastern half of the U.S. 
Present production is barely adequate for historically proven 


needs. 


Soft wheat is grown by a great many farmers on small plots. 


The present production of these small farms is absolutely essen- 
tial to maintenance of minimum stocks of soft wheat. Even the 


present inadequate 
15-acre exemption 


oduction is achieved only by use of the 
om quotas. 


Any revision in legislation which cuts back small farm acreage 
is certain to be harmful to soft wheat supplies. It easily could 


be disastrous. 


NATIONAL SOFT WHEAT MILLERS ASSOCIATION 


James E. Skidmore 


Chairman, Grain Legislative Committee 





by 18% and western wheat 
increased by 15%. (Exhibit I) 

Soft wheat is grown on a great 
many small farms, as it always has 
been grown. In 1958, 713,427 farms in 
the soft wheat area raised wheat. 
This is 56% of all the wheat produc- 
ing farms in the whole country. (Ex- 
hibit II) 

Even more indicative of the charac- 
teristic size of soft wheat area farms 
is the fact that in 1958, 579,549 of 


acreage 


( Standar 


Millers of P 

Pep High Gluten Staten Island sou 
Bakery Flours : 

(ME II) "MII gm 


them produced wheat on allotments 
of 15 acres or less. Wheat grown on 
these small farms accounted for 
slightly more than 63% of the total 
production in the soft wheat area, 
vastly more than small farms ac- 
counted for in any other area. Any 
legislation restricting the existing 
right of small farmers to raise wheat 
will seriously affect a great many 
farmers in the soft wheat states. (Ex- 
hibit IIT) 

Soft wheat is grown to be used, not 
for sale to the government. Only 
7.5% of the 1959 crop in the soft 
wheat area had been put under sup- 
port by Jan. 31, 1960. 
figures in other areas ranged from 
22.2% to 386%. The national average 
(Exhibit IV) 

Soft wheat “is” 


Comparable 


was 27.4%. 


used. The average 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 








carryover in 
bushels 


1948-57 
about 


was 28 million 
20% of the average 
annual domestic usage. The carryove1 
for July 1, 1960, is estimated at only 
9 million bushels—about 24 days’ do 
mestic usage. This is far below the 
limits of No other 
wheat has anything like such a pro- 
portionately small carryover and for 
hard red winter wheat the carryove! 
on July 1, 1960, is estimated at ove! 
1 years’ domestic usage. (Exhibit V) 
There is no surplus of soft wheat 
This is conclusively demonstrated by 
the very small carryover and by the 
fact that CCC owns virtually no soft 
red wheat or eastern 
wheat. (Exhibit VI) 
Even the present dangerously bal- 
anced soft wheat production is main- 
tained only by the harvest of small 
farms, including that from “excess” 
acres of small non-complying farms. 
In 1958 the production on this excess 
small-farm acreage in the soft wheat 
area was 93,558,000 bu. About 72 mil- 
lion of this was soft wheat (58 million 
soft red and 14 million soft white). 
The soft red wheat crop that year 


safety class of 


soft white 





EXHIBIT Ill 


(Commercial States Only) —1958 


Percentage 
Produced 
on Farms 

with 

Total Allot 

Estimated Wheat ments 

Produc Produc- of 
Number tion tion 15 Acres 
Farms 000 Bu.) (000 Bu.) or Less 





Soft Wheat 
Area 
Hard Wheat 
Area 
Spring 
Wheat 
Area 
Western 
White 
Wheat 
Area 


579,549 180,220 285,644 


112,703 36,726 687,604 


40,391 13,730 330,321 


31,250 11,452 148,611 77 


U.S 763,893 242,128 1,452,180 16.7 

Sources: Derived from data in ''Wheat: Esti- 
mated 1958 Performance of Small Farms with 
Allotments of 15 Acres or Less,'' and ‘'Crop 
Production 1959 Annual Survey,"’ both pub- 
lished by U.S. Department of Agriculture 





was 195 million 
these. “excess” 


bushels, Without 
acres, production 
would have been only 137 million, or 
actually 2 million less than 
tic” usage 


“domes- 
Nor could this deficit have 





the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Any baker can have peace of mind 
when he is baking POLAR BEAR 
flour. His security results from know- 
ing that his flour is top quality always, 
based on a careful selection of the 
finest wheats and a scientific milling 
technique that makes the most of this 
wheat superiority. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


eS ae 








EXHIBIT VI 


CCC-Owned Wheat, By Classes 
Jonuary 1, 1960 (Bushels) 





Hard Winter 
Hard Spring 
White + 
Durum 

Mixed ; 
Soft Winter 
Balancing item 


843,592,000 
185,455,000 
54,575,000* 
9,788,000 
1,884,000 
669,000 
1,002,000 


Total hd ar 1,094,961 ,000 

* 15,000 bu. of this reported by the Evanston 
office. Presumably this is all the eastern soft 
white wheat owned by CCC 

Source: '‘The Wheat Situation" 


for February, 
1960, p. 34, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





readily been made up from carryover, 
for 1958 was the year when carryover 


on July 1 amounted to only 6 million 
bushels. (Exhibit VII) 


Historical Right 

It is of the utmost importance that 
new wheat legislation not foreclose 
the historical right of small farmers 
in the soft wheat area to produce at 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


least as much soft wheat as they now 
raise. The wheat is needed; there is 
no other source for it; and it in no 
way contributes to the surplus build- 
up. 

Especially disturbing are proposals 
to reduce all wheat acreage by a fixed 
percentage. If all wheat acreage were 
reduced by 20%, as has been pro- 
posed, the result would be the crea- 
tion of a real shortage of soft wheat. 
In 1959 the soft red wheat crop was 
estimated by USDA at 165 million 
bushels. A 20% reduction would have 
meant a crop of 132 million, or 6 mil- 
lion less than anticipated domestic 
consumption, not to mention even 
minimum export requirements. Plain- 
ly this is ridiculous. 

It would be both unfair and unwise 
to penalize the only wheat producing 
area which consistently keeps its pro- 
duction in line with demand. 

Proposals to “‘pay in kind” for re- 
ducing wheat acreage would be im- 


possible to put into effect for soft 











GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 








VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON. 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


FLAX 


DULUTH 

















All Chicago at your door 


. Steps from 


all shopping, theatres, Lake Michigan, 


downtown business, many places ot interest. 


1501 smartly appointed rooms with 


TV 








drive right into the hotel 


radio, year-around weather conditioning... 
Garage Parking. No charge for 


children, 12 years or under. 


\é 


College Inn Porterhouse 
Well of the Sea 


SHERMAN / 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


Randolph, Clark and LaSa 


e Streets 


* FR 2-2100 
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EXHIBIT IV 
Wheat Placed Under Support 
——1958 Crop 
Put Under % 
Support by Under 
Production 1-31-59 Support Production 
(000's omitted—in bushels) 





1959 Crop 
Put Under % 
Support by Under 
1-31-60 Support 


Soft Wheat Area 
Hard Wheat Area 
Spring Wheat Area ; 
Western White Wheat Area 


290,520 
687,604 
330,321 
153,269 


25,589 


8.8 248,868 
358,664 2.2 

8.6 

7.1 


500,869 
220,733 
157,681 


18,678 7. 
180,545 6 
48,890 2 
60,829 8. 


127,501 
56,827 





U.S ; 461,714 568 581 38.9 1,128,151 308 942 27.4 

Sources: 1958 support data from ''The Wheat Situation’’ for February, 1959, p. 36. 1959 sup- 
port data from ''The Wheat Situation'' for February, 1960, p. 16, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Production data from ‘'Crop Production 1959 Annual Survey,'' U.S. Department of Agriculture. 











EXHIBIT V 
Estimated Supply and Distribution of Wheat by Classes 
Year beginning July 1 
(Millions of Bushels) 
Domestic 
Disappear- 
ance 


Stocks 


July | Production Imports Supply Exports Carryover 


All Wheat 

Av. 1948-57 610 
1958 88! 

Est. 1959 1,279 

Soft Red Winter 

Av. 1948-57 29 185 44 142 28 
1958 6 195 43 139 19 

Est. 1959 19 165 37 138 9 

Hard Red Winter 

Av. 1948-57 503 200 252 432 
1958 , 838 257 257 938 

Est. 1959 , 618 233 262 061 


1,075 ‘ 378 639 679 
1,462 : 447 625 279 
1,128 : 452 621 342 


Hard Red Spring 

Av 1948-57 193 38 150 147 
1958 233 47 150 247 

Est. 1959 152 407 50 145 212 

White 

Av. 1948-57 164 220 71 58 
958 » 174 207 51 57 

Est. 1959 : av 172 229 50 48 

Durum 

Av. 1948-57 30 43 24 14 
1958 é 22 47 28 18 

Est. 1959 sane 21 ; 39 ! 26 12 

Sources: Years 1948 through 1955 from ''The Wheat Situation'' for February, 1958, p. II 
Years 1956 through 1958 from ''The Wheat Situation'' for February, 1960, p. 10, U.S. Department 


of Agriculture. Data for 1959-60 are based on recent information from the Department of Agri- 
culture 





PETIT ITIP 9 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





American Ace 


-A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 


of the West’s very 
aetna wa Goer finest flour mills. 
7 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service ° 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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KANSAS 
STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Equipment for the Re-Establishment of Facilities 
for the Milling Department 


WANTED 


USED ROLLER MILLS 


Required are NINE Double Roller Mills, make 


and style optional, but preferably all of the same 
make and style. 


7” x 14" 
7" x 16" 
9” x 14” 
9” x 18" 


Sizes Preferred: 


Countershaft Equipped. Ball and Socket Self-Aligning Ring Oil Bearings Preferred 
Please give complete specifications and pictures, or catalog cut, where possible 
WRITE TO: 


BOX 5832 
c/o The Northwestern Miller 
P.O. Box No. 67 
MINNEAPOLIS 40, MINN. 


Special Delivery letters should be addressed to 2501 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 





























EXHIBIT Vil 


Wheot Production On Non-Complying Forms 
with Allotments of 15 Acres or Less 
Commercial Stales Only—1958 

Estimated Estimated 

Allotment Actual Differ- 

Production Production ence 
000's omitted—in bushels) 





Soft Wheat Area 











67,367 160,925 93,558" 

Hard Wheat Area 9,997 33,234 23,237 
Spring Wheat 

Area 2,271 12,595 10,324 
Western White 

White Area 3,175 10,363 7,188 

U.S 82,810 217,117 134,307 


72 million bushels of this is estimated to 





be soft wheat (58 million soft red and 14 
million soft white 
wheat farmers, if what is meant is 
payment in wheat of the kind the 
farmer would have grown, because 
the government simply does not have 
the soft wheat to make such pay- 
ments. 

What actually is needed for soft 


wheat is a small but steady increase 
in production until a consistently ade- 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Over-Quota Production on Small Sof? 
Wheat Farms Is Needed 





Millions of 
Bushels 
Total soft red wheat production 
in 1958 195 
Produced on small farm 
over-quota acreage 58 
137 
Actual domestic consumption 139 
Domestic deficit (without over-quota 
production on small farms) ‘ 2 
Exported in 


1958-59 ones ; 43 


Total projected deficit (without over- 

quota production on small farms) 45 

Sources: Derived from data in ''Wheat: Esti- 
mated 1958 Performance of Small Wheat Farms 
with Allotments of 15 Acres or Less,’ ‘'Crop 
Production 1959 Annual Survey,'' and ‘'The 
Wheat Situation'' for February, 1960, all pub- 
lished by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





quate carryover has been provided. 
The present extremely low carryover 
is a very real danger—a _ severely 
short crop or a crop failure could be 


disastrous for processors and con- 
sumers of soft wheat. 
BREAD S THE STAF® f LiFe 


UNTHRESHED WHEAT 
SURVEYED 


WINNIPEG—A survey conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics on progress of harvesting in 


western Canada at the close of 1959 
showed 56,000,000 bu. of wheat still 
to be threshed. This was 14% of the 
estimated production. Oats remaining 
out to be threshed this spring, were 
estimated at that date at 26,500,000 
bu.; barley, 25,900,000 bu.; rye, 310,- 
000 bu., and flaxseed, 2,630,000 bu. 





Storage Capacity 7,500,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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) JNSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO 








WICHITA 1, 


GRAIN STORAGE 
3,000,000 BU 


HEART OF 
KANSAS 


KANSAS 





CAPACITY 
7,600 CWTS. DAILY 
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Japanese Consumers 
Now Noodle Fanciers 


The noodle industry in Japan has 


generally been recognized as a mar- 
ket for Pacific Northwest soft white 
wheat. Three general classes of 
noodles are consumed in Japan, wet 
and dry (both Japanese white noo- 
dles in a variety of sizes and shapes) 
and Chinese noodles. 

Dry noodles are by far the most 
popular, accounting for 525,000 met- 
ric tons of flour in 1959. The dry noo- 
dle is made from a flour blend of 
95% soft wheat and 5% semi-hard 
wheat. 

Next in line are wet noodles, us- 
ing 220,000 metric tons of flour in 
1959. These are made from 75% soft, 


20% semi-hard and 5% hard wheat 
flours. 
Chinese noodles, though in third 


place with a consumption of 130,000 
metric tons in 1959, are growing in 
popularity among the Japanese. This 
relative newcomer is basically a hard 
wheat noodle, with a blend of 40% 
soft, 30% semi-hard and 30% hard 
wheat flours. The gain in popularity 
of this noodle, which is more costly 
than the white one, can be attributed 
to an increase in spendable income 
of the average Japanese, together 
with its taste and the general in- 
crease of nutrition knowledge on the 
part of consumers. 


Lunch Favorites 

Noodle dishes retailing from eight 
to 16¢ are tasty lunch favorites at 
train stops, sidewalk stalls or from 
the traditional squeaking wooden 
carts that ply the myriad of streets 
serving the popular wheat food 
dishes. Special deliveries by the Jap- 
anese restaurant boy, balancing many 
bowls of steaming noodles on one 
hand as he floats through the heavy 
traffic, is a common sight peculiar to 
Japan. 

In 1959, 48.9% of the flour used 
in Japan was for noodles of all types. 
Next was bread, which consumed 
39.1% of all flour. B'scuits used 11% 
and macaroni 1% of the total 1.7 
million tons of flour consumed by 
Japan in 1959, based on estimates of 
the Food Agency, Japanese Central 
Government. Washington Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers. 


That Price Spread 


Price spread is the difference be- 
tween what the farmer receives for 
his raw product and the price paid 
by the consumer. Seventy-five per- 
cent of this spread is labor and trans- 
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Tom 


portation costs and taxes. Product 
research, manufacturing, wholesaling 
and retailing are a part of this 
spread. 


OTTOW 





Look at a bushel of wheat: 


It takes 2.2 bushels of wheat to 
make 100 lb. of flour. The 100 Ib. of 
flour (including a 27¢ sack) sells for 
$5.02, let us say. The farmer’s re- 
turn is 60%. 

By breaking the 100 Ib. of flour in- 
to four 25-lb. bags at $2 each, we 
sell more total flour, but because of 
packaging costs, the farmer’s return 
drops to 58%. 

By breaking the 100 lb. of flour 
into 10 bags at 79¢ to 99¢ each, the 
farmer’s share is 46% to 49%. 

Consumers will purchase more to- 
tal flour if it is bagged in smaller 
units. Therefore, two-pound bags at 
27¢ will move more flour than 100-]b. 
bags. The farmer’s return drops to 
34% due to increased packaging, la- 
bor and transportation costs, over 
the cost of moving 100-lb. bags. 

A one-pound loaf of bread retails 
for 21¢ to 27¢ and the farmer's share 
is 18%. The farmer’s return on a 
package of blueberry muffin mix (re- 
tail) is only 9%. 

However, consumers will purchase 
more wheat products in the form of 
bread or muffin mix than in the form 
of packaged flour. 

Price spread is payment for a num- 
ber of essential processes and serv- 
ices; it is payment for “value add- 
ed” to the raw product. Without it, 
we just would not get the end prod- 
uct.Sykes E. Trieb, extension spe- 
cialist, retail marketing, Kansas 
State University. 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

















PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Offices Denver, Colorad 


Generali 

















FAMILY FLOUR 


WHEAT 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


BAKERY FLOUR 


and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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Calendar” 


Conventio 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 

fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 


the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, IL. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers Of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MIL 


4 
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man, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 8re St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 135 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 
11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 


June 


June 


sec., Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting ; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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WABASH ELEVATOR 


4,000,000 BUSHELS 


BOARD 


OF TRADE BLDG. 7 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN (CO. 


ST. LOUIS * 


KANSAS CITY, MO. « 
CHICAGO 


PHONE HA 1-1114 
« MINNEAPOLIS 
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June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec, Oal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H, Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-18—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 15-16—Michigan State Mil- 
lers’ Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich. 
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Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 


Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, NJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 23-24— District 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Aladdin 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George 
Smutny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 30-Oct 1—District 9, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., 
Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Association, 
annual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren M. 
Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 7-8—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
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tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Lilinois. 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’konski, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chi- 
cago St., Box 1042, Omaha, Neb. 


Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


December 


Dec. 10—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 
Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 
Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas, 


April 

April 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 731-35 Sher- 
idan Rd., Chicago. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry 
Exposition; Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 
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Californians Urge 
Credit Cooperation 


SAN FRANCISCO—The next move 
to be made by the grain industry 
committee investigating excessive 
credits in the California grain market 
is “to concentrate on convincing 
members of the grain trade to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Credit 
Managers Assn.,”" reported the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Ernest A. Silver- 
field, Continental Grain Co. 

“In addition to sending letters to 
all members of the trade, the com- 
mittee members have agreed to con- 
tact grain firms personally to urge 
their membership in the association,” 
Mr. Silverfield said. 

“With accurate credit information 
at our disposal and with the coopera- 
tion of the banks, the proper solution 
of the credit question will be pos- 
sible.” 

Robert L. Shearn, vice president of 
the Bank of California and loan of- 
ficer in the bank’s grain and live- 
stock department, attended a recent 
committee meeting and commented: 
“We are interested in knowing that 
our borrowers are maintaining prop- 
er credit relations with the grain in- 
dustry.” He added that he believed 
other banks in the San Francisco 
area would participate in future dis- 
cussions of the credit problem. 

Mr. Silverfield announced that the 
next meeting of the credit commit- 
tee will be held as soon as members 
have completed their person-to-per- 
son contacts with prospective mem- 
bers of the Credit Managers Assn. 


BREAD {|S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Speakers Announced 


STEAMBOAT ROCK, IOWA- 
Principal speakers for the annual 
convention of the Independent Grain 
Warehousemen’s Assn. of Iowa May 
3-4 at the Hotel Fort Des Moines 
have been announced by James A. 
Potgeter, secretary. 

Scheduled to speak are: Howard 
Roach, president, Soybean Council of 
America; Marvin C. Smith, deputy di- 
rector for programs, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service office, Evanston, IIl., 
and J. C. Frankenfeld, Arwell, Inc. 
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Fate of Barge Canal of Concern 
To Buffalo Grain, Milling Interests 


BUFFALO—Grain and milling in- 
terests in the Buffalo area are won- 
dering what is going to happen to 
the once famous Barge Canal. 

At one time the Buffalo-New York 
City waterway ranked high in im- 
portance as a medium for shipping 
grain and milled products from Buf- 
falo to the Atlantic Seaboard as well 
as to intermediate points in the state. 


Volume Slips 

In recent years the volume of 
grain and milled products moving on 
the canal has been slipping steadily. 

Faster railroad transportation has 
cut into canal traffic. And now the 
St. Lawrence Seaway poses the most 
serious threat to the canal in its his- 
tory. Grain and milling interests 
shipping to the European market find 
it faster and more economical to ship 
directly, via the Seaway, than by 
canal barge to New York City for 
transfer to ocean freighters. 

It is estimated that the New York 
State Barge Canal and New York 
City harbor need about $5.7 million 
to keep pace with changing technol- 
ogy. But President Eisenhower's bud- 
get requests include only about one 
fourth of that figure for the project. 


Want Federal Funds 

The Port of New York Authority 
wants federal funds for a study that 
could lead to transfer of the Barge 
Canal to the federal government. 

The President’s budget provides 
only $8,000 to continue a moderniza- 
tion study of the canal and $400,000 
to continue deepening the canal be- 
tween the Hudson River and Oswego. 

The Port of New York Authority 
wants $1.5 million for dredging on the 
waterway and $30,000 for Barge Ca- 
nal surveys. 

The New York State Waterways 
Assn. also is urging increased federal 
funds for deepening the waterway. 
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The money would be used to lower 
five lock sills to 13 ft. and replace 
two guard gates and a culvert. 


$23 Million 

Actually, more than $23 million in 
federal funds already has been spent 
to modernize the Barge Canal, but 
the locks and guard gates still to be 
rebuilt are serious bottlenecks which 
prevent the loading of barges to full 
canal depth. 

The New York State Waterways 
Assn. estimates that the deepening 
project would increase the carrying 
capacity of barges 15%. As it is now, 
barges can be loaded only to partial 
capacity because of the shallow pas- 
sages. 

Federal funds also are being sought 
to raise bridges over the canal from 
15 to 20 ft. above the water level. 
There are 17 bridges between Water- 
ford and Oswego to be raised under 
the project. However, funds for this 
work are not being requested imme- 
diately. 

At one time many years ago, the 
Barge Canal was the prime mover of 
grain and milled products from Buf- 
falo to the Atlantic Seaboard. Rail- 
roads gradually cut into canal traf- 
fic as they offered faster and more 
efficient service. 

Cheap transportation has always 
been the big drawing card of the ca- 
nal. But over the years the disadvan- 
tages of canal shipping have been 
outstripping the savings in cost. As a 
result, shippers have been turning to 
other arteries, and now the Seaway. 


A Definite Need 

Grain and milling interests here 
feel there still is a very definite need 
for the canal in the industry’s trans- 
portation picture. But they feel that 
the waterway will have to be modern- 
ized, deepened and streamlined if it 
is to keep pace. 

New York State has been hesitant 
to sink more money into the project. 
It is hoped that the federal govern- 
ment will be more disposed toward 
making investments in the waterway. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Yeast Use Viewed 


At Dunwoody Institute 


MINNEAPOLIS—Red Star Yeast 
and Products Co. held a demonstra- 
tion for the students of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis, re- 
cently. 

Arthur Forsman and Robert Lar- 
son, of the bakery sales and service 
division, made up a large variety of 
coffee cakes and rolls from sweet 
dough and Danish pastry, using dried 
yeast. The makeup of the various cof- 
fee cakes, rolls and fillings used was 
discussed. 

L. E. Johnson, district sales repre- 
sentative, talked on the uses and ad- 
vantages of dried yeast in bread, 
sweet dough and Danish pastry. 

After the demonstration, coffee 
was served and the students had the 
opportunity to sample the various 
products. 
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Wheat Negotiating 


Committee Selected 


TORONTO — Named to represent 
wheat processors on the negotiating 
committee for the 1960 crop of On- 
tario winter wheat are John Elder, 
vice president of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; Stewart M. Lock- 
ington, the Quaker Oats Co. of Cana- 
da, Ltd., Peterborough, and W. Fred 
Howson, Howson & Howson, Ltd., 
Blyth. The appointments were made 
at a meeting of Ontario wheat proc- 
essors (flour millers and cereal manu- 
facturers) held recently in Toronto. 

Under regulations of the Ontario 
wheat marketing plan, the wheat ne- 
gotiating committee consists of 12 
members. The plan is governed by 
the Ontario Farm Products Market- 
ing Act. Six members are appointed 
by the producers, three by the deal- 
ers and three by the processors. 

The term of the committee runs 
from May 1 to Dec. 31. It is the duty 
of this committee to decide upon a 
minimum price to be paid the pro- 
ducers for their wheat during 1960- 
61. If the committee is unable to 
reach a mutually satisfactory bas's, 
then the matter is referred to arbi- 
tration. 

The minimum negotiated price for 
the 1959 crop of Ontario wheat 
ranged from $1.40 bu. in July, 1959, 
to $1.50 bu. in February and March, 
1960, and tapers off to $1.41 bu. by 
June, 1960, the end of the 1959-60 
crop period. 

These prices are basis No. 2 Cana- 
dian eastern winter wheat, or bet- 
ter, delivered to dealer or processor. 

From this, the original buyer from 
the producer must deduct a total of 
10¢ bu., which is remitted by the 
buyer to the Ontario Wheat Pro- 
ducers Marketing Board. These funds 
are used to defray expenses of the 
board, and to stabilize the price of 
Ontario winter wheat. If there is any 
surplus at the end of the crop year, 
it is distributed to the producers in 
ratio to the number of bushels sold 
by each producer. 

Owing to the short crop of On- 
tario winter wheat harvested in the 
fall of 1959, the prices have been well 
above the negotiated minimums, and 
the Ontario Wheat Producers Mar- 
keting Board has not been called 
upon to purchase any of the crop. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


CHARTER GRANTED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Republic 
Elevator, Inc., Republic City, Kansas, 
has been granted a charter as a grain 
business. N. J. Habiger has _ been 
named resident agent. Capitalization 
of $150,000 was authorized. 
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Ralph D. Baker Dies 


WINNIPEG—Ralph D. Baker, gen- 
eral manager of the stocks and bonds 
department of James Richardson & 
Sons, died at his home here recently. 
He was a former president of the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce and 
the Winnipeg Stock Exchange. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE“ 


ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 


OKLAHOMA CITY , OKLA. 
Nearing completion is the new Farm- 
ers Cooperative Ranch Drive grain 
elevator near Ponca City, Okla. It is 
a 300,000 bu. capacity, $240,000 proj- 
ect. The plant is of concrete, 183 ft. 
tall, with facilities to receive several 
kinds of grain at one time. 

Two driveways, each having two 
dumping pits, railroad siding and con- 
struction to permit immediate stor- 
age, are features of the elevator. A 
50 ft. dial scale will speed up opera- 
tions during peak of harvest and 
eliminate the usual line of trucks 
waiting to dump grain. Cleaning and 
separating facilities will be added 
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of government business, bakery and 
family flour, averaged 125%, com- 
pured with 30% the preceding week 
and 38% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair to heavy. 
Prices were up 10¢ for bakery and 
family flour, while clears were un- 
changed. 

Quotations April 22, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.14@5.24, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5.04@5.14, straight $4.99@5.09; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15@7.20, sacked, with the latter 
representing the delivered price in 
this area for nationally advertised 
brands; first clears of 11 to 14% pro- 
tein $3.90@3.95, clears of 1% ash or 
higher $3.40@3.70. 


No Improvement 
In Soft Flour Buying 


No improvement was witnessed in 
soft wheat flour sales in St. Louis 
and Chicago mill areas. Only a few 
straggling orders were obtained, gen- 
erally limited to a car or two at a 
time with cracker-cookie types pre- 
dominating as usual. Bakers seem 
reluctant to make replacements, 
preferring to draw down balances 
rather than buy at current levels. 
Soft flour prices were advanced an- 
other 10 to 15¢, bringing levels some 
40 to 50¢ over seasonal lows. Millers 
indicated that they expected 
customers to continue to cover their 
needs on a fill in basis for the bal- 
ance of the season. Sales were esti- 
mated at approximately 20% of ca- 
pacity. The main concern of mill 


their 


sales departments was with slowing 
shipping directions. Mill production 
was on a five to six day level, down 
from its recent peak. Quotations 
April 22, St. Louis: Family flour top 
patent $6.10, top hard $6.55, ordinary 
$5.95; cake $7.15, pastry $4.10, soft 
straights $5.20, clears $4.85; hard 
winter short patent $5.85, standard 
$5.70, clears $5.45; spring short pa- 
tent $6.15, standard $6.05, clears $6; 
Chicago: High ratio $6.93@7, short 
patent $6.20@6.30, clears $5.20@5.40; 
cookie and cracker flours $5.55 cot- 
tons, $5.40 papers. 


Flour Trading Quiet 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour trading was extremely quiet 
in the Oklahoma area and no im- 
mediate improvement is expected as 
the major buyers have booked ahead. 
A few struggling p.d.s. sales account- 
ed for the bulk of the bookings. Op- 
eration continues five to six days and 
prices have closed unchanged on fam- 
ily flour and closed up on bakery. 

Flour demand was at a very low 
ebb last week in Texas and the main 
feature was the CSS export relief 
order. Including this business, sales 
amounted to approximately 30% to 
35% of capacity. Running time con- 
tinued at five days. Some mills raised 
prices on bakery flour to compensate 
for the decline in millfeeds but as the 
interest was so small, other mills 
were quoting at unchanged prices. 
Clears were 5¢ higher. 

Quotations April 22, 
City: Family short patent 


Oklahoma 
$7 @ 7.20, 
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standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.77@5.87, 
95% short patent $5.67 @5.77, straight 
grade $5.62@5.72; truck lots higher 
on all grades; Ft. Worth: Extra high 
patent family flour $7.20@7.40, cot- 
tons; standard patent bakers, unen- 
riched, $5.50@5.60; first clears $4.40 
@4.45, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Production, Bookings 
Down on Pacific Coast 


There was no new business re- 
ported out of the Pacific Northwest 
flour market this past week. There 
was a report of a tender from Saigon 
of one cargo bought out of the Gulf 
for May-June shipment. Millers re- 
port that grind in local mills was 
down about 15% from the previous 
week. 

Local mills hoped to participate in 
about 20% of the current government 
relief order involving approximately 
1 million cwt. for export. 

Quotations April 22, Seattle: Fam- 
ily patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, 
$10.20; pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons, 
$5.25. 


Flour Sales Light 
In Buffalo Area 


Flour sales continued in the dol- 
drums last week in Buffalo. One 
large lot of clears was sold, but the 
rest of the turnover was centered in 
small lots for prompt shipment. 

Spring wheat flour advanced 5¢ 
during the week on strength in pre- 
miums. Kansas rose 6¢. One type of 
clears was marked down 20¢. Soft 
wheat flour continued to reflect the 
squeeze in supplies, with cake flour 
up 10¢ and pastry flour up 5¢. 

Premiums were generally strong 
during the week. Country offerings 
were light and available supplies of 
free wheat were scarce. 

Export activity, both wheat 
flour, were at the lowest level in 
some weeks. However, the Commo- 
dity Stabilization Service purchases 
were the largest since February. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“not too good” and quite a bit below 
a month ago. He added some bakeries 
are taking quite a bit of flour, but 
some of the larger bakeries have 
either finished their existing con- 
tracts or are holding off. 

Local bakeries’ retail sales volume 
is picking up and many reported a 
good turnover on Easter trade spe- 
cialty promotions. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and a year ago because the 
Easter Monday holiday cut running 
time. Only one mill put in a full 
7-day week; two mills worked 5 days 
and the other three mills worked 4 
days. 

One mill stepped up its output 
from the previous week by 2 days 
and one mill by 1 day; one mill cut 
its production by 125 days, one by 1 
day and the other two mills held 
steady. 

Quotations April 22: Spring fam- 
ily $6.92, high gluten $6.44@6.64, 
short $6.14@6.34, standard $6.04@ 
6.92, straight $6.24, first clear $5.35 
5.70; hard winter short $5.75@6.26, 
standard $5.60@6.16, first clear $5.30 
@5.35; soft winter short patent $7.46 
@7.51, standard $6.35@6.81, straight 
$5.55@5.74, first clear $4.35@4.74. 


Trade, Prices Steady 
Throughout Canada 


Domestic flour trade 
about normal throughout 
with prices steady. 


and 


appeared 
Canada 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Bakery flour buyers displayed a marked lack 
of interest in new bookings and the reasons 
were close at hand. Reports about the size of 
the new Southwest wheat crop are increasingly 
optimistic, and bakers are amply supplied with 
flour to stand by until they can determine the 
impact on prices. 


MILLFEED 


Weakness was the dominant feature of the 
millfeed market and prices dropped at most 
major centers. The main pressure seemed to 
stem from heavier supplies in the Southwest, 
where flour mill running for a considerable 
period has remained at or in excess of other 
regions. The effect of this was becoming evi- 
dent in markets outside the Southwest. 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures experienced some of the 
sharpest declines of the season, mainly the 
result of extremely bearish reports of record 
supplies, improved crop prospects in the 
Southwest and a slower rate of export buying. 
One of the most noticeable factors has been 
the sharp reversal of the price trend of the 
basic May future at Chicago. 


OP BPP DDD PPP” 


The soft wheat flour mills are look- 
ing for business, although most of the 
large buyers have their requirements 
fairly well taken care of for the next 
two months. 

Practically no soft wheat flour has 
been shipped from Canada to over- 
seas destinations this crop year, 
owing to the price of winter wheat, 
because of the short crop. However, 
the new crop appears to have win- 
tered well, and it is possible the situ- 
ation regarding exports may brighten 
when the new crop is harvested. 

Quotations April 22, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 lb. cottons, $6.15 
@6.35; second patents, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons, $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 Ib. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


CSS Orders Highlight 
Otherwise Slow Week 


The highlight of the week in export 
flour sales centered on the Commo- 
dity Stabilization Service’s buying of 
approximately .8 million ecwt. flour 
for foreign distribution. Aside from 
this activity, the export flour pattern 
was relatively dull for the seven-day 
period. 

Included in the week’s activity 
were two awards made by the In- 
donesian Supply Mission involving 
6,800 tons and 4,400 tons for May de- 
livery. Acceptances also were _ re- 
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ceived from Saigon on 10,975 metric 
tons. 

The Netherlands entered the mar- 
ket for a fair-sized commitment and 
Saudi Arabia, Nigeria, British Guiana 
and the Americas were smaller buy- 
ers. The Philippines and Japan also 
increased their bookings. 

The movement of 204,000 cwt. Ca- 
nadian flour overseas was 13 590 cwt. 
more than the previous week, but the 
latest movement showed only 104,000 
ewt. going to International Wheat 
Agreement countries whereas. the 
week before the comparative total 
was 177,000 ewt. 


Rye 


Purchases of rye flours continued 
to be restricted to widely scattered 
small fill-in lots, as the slow tempo 
of buyer interest persisted through 
another comparatively dull week. 
Prices were unchanged for the peri- 
od. 

Quotations April 22, Buffalo: White 
rye $5.14@5.19, medium rye $4.49@ 
4.99, dark rye $4.39@4.44; Minne- 
apolis: White $4.32@4.42, medium 
$4.12@4.22, dark $3.57@3.67; Chica- 
go: White $4.39@4.65, medium $4.19 
@4.45, dark $3.74@3.90; Pittsburgh: 
White $4.99@5.04, medium $469@G 
4.74, dark $4.24@4.29, rye meal $4.49 
@4.54. 


Oatmeal 


A seasonal decline is showing in 
the domestic demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal throughout Canada, but 
stocks are light and prices continue 
firm. The export business is not re- 
flected in western mill production. 

Quotations April 23, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $6.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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caused prices to strengthen some- 
what by the weekend. Offerings were 
light for immediate shipment. 

Quotations April 22: Bran $44.50@ 
45, gray shorts $44.50@45, sacked 
burlaps; bran $39.50@40, gray shorts 
and middlings $40.50@41 bulk; de- 
livered Texas common points; $2.50 
to $3 lower on sacked bran and 
shorts, $3 to $3.50 lower on bulk 
bran, shorts and middlings, compared 
with the previous week. 

St. Louis: After a ragged down- 
turn of up to $14 in 14 days, millfeeds 
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rallied sharply last week. Feed manu- 
facturers were reluctant purchasers, 
although price levels were attractive 
in relation to other ingredients. The 
limited buying interest was attrib- 
uted to a need to replenish inven- 
tories. Mediocre formula feed volume 
and belief that improving pasture 
conditions would hamper an upturn 
held buying to nearby needs. 

The advance tended to check pur- 
chases accumulations Were 
completely cleared out. Offerings for 
immediate shipment and beyond are 
still plentiful, and resale offerings are 
reported to be pressing. Mixers dis- 
played mild interest in shipments in- 
to May, but their ideas were below 
current levels while mills 
small premium. 

Quotations April 23: Sacked bran 
$41@41.50, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $35@35.50, shorts $36@36.50, 
middlings $35.50@ 36. 


before 


asked a 


Boston: An ample millfeed supply 
situation along with a near complete 
lack of buying interest depressed the 
local market last week. Values were 
sharply lower with bran declining 
$2.50 to $5 a ton, with the maximum 
decline in bulk feed. Middlings were 
also weak, slumping $2.50 to $4.50 
with bulk also experiencing the maxi- 
mum weakness. The few transactions 
reported were for immediate require- 
ments with the _ potential buyers 
showing absolutely no interest in for- 
ward commitments. 

Quotations April 23: 
bulk, $51.50 sacked: 
bulk, $52.50 sacked. 


Bran $45.50 
middlings $47 


Buffalo: Bran and middlings skid- 
ded sharply lower last week on con- 
tinued lack of demand. Sales were for 
nearby needs only and there were not 
enough to halt the decline. Sales were 
made at a bid below offering levels. 
The dairy season is still in prog- 
ress and some feed men say April 
poor month with sales at 
the lowest level in several years, 
while others say April is not too bad. 
The country trade was more consist- 
ent than the larger mixers and the 
sacked differential on bran and mid- 
dlings widened to $6.50. Running time 
ranged from 4 to 7 days. Bulk bran 
ended $3.50 to $4 lower, sacked was 
off $1.50 to $2; bulk middlings were 
down $4.50 to $5 and sacked was off 
$2.50 to $3. Red dog was $2 lower, 
with the sacked differential holding 
steady at $4.50. 

Quotations April 22: Bulk 
$36.50 @37.50, sacked $43@44: bulk 
middlings $37@38, sacked $43.50@ 
1450; bulk red dog $46@47, sacked 
$50.50 @ 51.50. 


is a 


bran 


Pacific Coast: The Northwest mill- 
feed market continued firm this past 
week, closing at $42 per ton, bulk. 
Supplies were tight because of limited 
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flour milling. There was a small ex- 
port inquiry but prices were too high 
to book any business. Japan is ex- 
pected to buy some 170,000 metric 
tons of millfeed from export coun- 
tries. The domestic demand was very 
slow as feed manufacturers have 
booked pretty well through May. 

Quotations April 22, Seattle: Mill- 
run $42 bulk, $45 sacked; middlings 
$47 bulk, $50 sacked. 

Canada: Trade in millfeeds is only 
steady at unchanged prices and, with 
pasture growth in the next three 
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weeks, demand is expected to ease. 
With mills operating below capacity, 
there is no important build-up in 
stocks. 

Quotations April 21, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $39 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $40@42: 
middlings $40@43; all prices cash 
carlots in sacks, small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra; 
Toronto-Montreal: Bran $50@51, 
shorts $52@53, middlings $54@55, 
net cash terms, new bags included, 
mixed or straight cars. 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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LEE BEES EERE 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Superior Separator, 


-_ 
Daffin Merge 
. . o 
Facilities 

HOPKINS, MINN.—Superior Sep- 
arator Co., Hopkins, and Daffin Man- 
ufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa., have 
merged, and the resulting company 
will be known as Daffin Corp., ac- 
cording to a joint announcement 
last week by I. A. Daffin and C. F. 
Pierson, respective presidents of the 
two machinery firms. 

The company will headquarter in 
Hopkins, a suburb of Minneapolis. 

Production operations will continue 
at present locations for all divisions, 
the announcement said. It was indi- 
cated that separate national sales or- 
ganizations will be maintained and 
that operations are expected to con- 
tinue at the same locations and with- 
out change in personnel. 

Mr. Daffin will be chairman of the 
board of the new corporation and 
Mr. Pierson will be president and 
chief executive officer. Mr. Daffin al- 
so is chairman of a three-man exec- 
utive committee which will guide 
combined operations. Other members 
are Mr. Pierson and F. P. Watts, Daf- 
fin treasurer, who will be financial 
vice president. A. H. Seed will be 
secretary and treasurer. He has been 
with Superior Separator since 1948. 

Announcement of the merger was 
made following meetings of the 
boards of directors of the Superior 
and Daffin companies. The merger is 
subject to approval of stockholders 
at meetings in May. 

The merger links what are de- 
scribed as two rapidly growing manu- 
facturers of equipment for the feed 
industry throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 

The two manufacturers of products 
and systems for industry and agri- 
culture will start with combined an- 
nual sales of approximately $20 mil- 
lion, representing an increase of more 
than 400% in the past 10 years. 

Daffin Manufacturing is said to be 
the largest manufacturer of mobile 
feed mills. In three Lancaster plants, 
the firm also builds a line of “pack- 
aged” stationary feed plants, pellet- 
ing machines and other equipment 
systems and precision batch mixers. 

Superior Separator, in business for 
more than 30 years, builds machinery 
for the grain, feed, seed, flour and 
other industries. Air conveying sys- 
tems and farm implements are manu- 
factured by divisions of the company. 


Divisions 


The merger announcement said 
that operations of the new corpor- 
ation will be conducted on a division- 
al basis which will include: 

@ The Daffin Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of mobile and pack- 
aged stationary feed plants, pellet- 
ing machines, pneumatic handling 
equipment and precision batch mixers 
for the feed, chemical and allied in- 
dustries. 

e The Fluidizer Co., manufacturer of 
air conveying systems for the food, 
feed, drug and chemical industries. 

e The Farmhand Co., maker of in- 
tegrated machine systems for feed- 
ing, hay harvesting, beet harvesting, 
soil preparation and materials han- 
dling. 

@ The Superior Co., which makes 
grain, seed and feed machinery for 
elevators, seed and malt houses and 
feed mills. 

Plants are located in Hopkins, 
Lancaster and Bend, Ore. 

“Our companies,” said Mr. Daffin 
and Mr. Pierson, “have been devel- 
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I, A. Daffin Cc. F. Pierson 


oped under similar programs of con- 
tinuing research, quality manufac- 
turing standards and sound merchan- 
dising policies. Together, we expect 
to promote these programs even more 
aggressively and look for the past 
growth we have enjoyed to continue 
at an even more accelerated pace.” 

Mr. Daffin was formerly president 
of the New Holland Machine Co. pri- 
or to its sale to the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. (now Sperry-Rand) and 
the formation of his own company. 
Mr. Pierson joined Superior Separa- 
tor in 1938 and has been president 
since 1947. Mr. Watts, financial vice 
president of the new firm, joined 
Daffin in 1957 and has a background 
with industrial and financial institu- 
tions. 

The new company will distribute 
its products throughout the U.S. and 
Canada and plans to expand still 
further its export activities, particu- 
larly in South America and the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

Directors of the combined com- 
panies will include: Mr. Daffin; E. B. 
Kapp, partner, Lehman Bros., New 
York; A. A. Kole, vice president, Su- 
perior Separator Co., Hopkins; Mr. 
Pierson; H. C. Piper, Jr., partner, 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minne- 
apolis; S. H. Rogers, vice president, 
Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, and Mr. Watts. 

“The announced merger will 
strengthen both our agricultural and 
industrial business,” said Mr. Daffin, 
“as many lines are complementary 
and will fill out our systems concept. 
We are interested in integrated sys- 
tems and components which meet 
the growing need for efficiency and 
labor cost reduction on America’s 
production type farms, and the proc- 
essing and handling industries which 
bring farm products to the custom- 
er.” 

“In addition to this,” said Mr. Pier- 
son, “we both have been expanding 
our business in the high technology 
fields such as the chemical process- 
ing industries where our systems are 
finding good acceptance. We hope to 
expand further in the industrial area. 

“Farm trends, industrial trends, 
and increased foreign markets make 
us extremely optimistic for our new 
company.” 
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Approval Sought 


For Warehouse Use 


SPOKANE, WASH. Five large 
warehouses at the Spokane Industrial 
Park may be used for temporary 
grain storage if the North Pacific 
Coast Freight Bureau approves an 
application of “non-penalty,” in- 
transit privileges. 

The bureau now is considering the 
application and action is expected 
next month. Normally, no penalties 
are imposed by the railroads for in- 
transit storage of agricultural com- 
modities to cover extra cost of 
switching and freight car rentals. 

Spokane Grain Storage, Inc., has 
taken a two-year lease on five build- 
ings at the Velox facility which, re- 
portedly, has been approved for grain 
storage by Commodity Credit Corp. 
and the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Jack Y. Finch, Spokane grain man 
and a principal in Spokane Grain 
Storage, Inc., said his firm does not 
feel it is unreasonable to ask for in- 
transit storage privileges without 
penalty. 

“It would result in easing the 
freight car shortage, particularly at 
harvest time, if the cars could be 
unloaded here instead of being sent 
to the coast, where terminals are 
crowded and cars are held up for 
several days,” Mr. Finch said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDING PROGRESSES 

CENTERVILLE, WAS H. — Con- 
struction of a 300,000 bu. grain ele- 
vator here by the Klickitat Valley 
Grain Growers, Inc., is progressing 
at a rapid rate. It will be the sec- 
ond elevator of its type in Klickitat 
County. The first was built in Gold- 
endale in 1955 with capacity of 500,- 
000 bu. The pit for the 21 ft. deep 
“boot” has been dug and forms are 
in place for the foundation. Contract 
price is $191,000. The contractor has 
until June 15 to complete the struc- 
ture. Tanks will be 110 ft. tall and 
the head house 155 ft. Other facilities 
include a crib elevator and flat house 
holding 200,000 bu., at the site. 





INDIANA 


(Continued from page 3) 





in Ohio and Michigan. The extent to 
which the elevator is enlarged will 
depend on the findings of this study, 
Mr. Jordan said. 

The general manager said that lit- 
tle or no dredging will be required 
at the site to accommodate ocean- 
going boats but that the present 
grain loading spouts at the elevator 
are too low for salt-water ships to 
get underneath them. 

Improvements and enlargement of 
the elevator will take nine to 12 
months to complete and may not be 
attempted during the present ship- 
ping season. Even if construction 
should start this year, it may not be 
completed in time for the 1961 har- 
vest, the general manager said, and 
meanwhile only lake vessels will be 
able to use the facility. 

Plans for improving the facility 
also may include providing access to 
the elevator by trucks. Currently, ac- 
cess is restricted to lake vessels and 
users of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, which has tracks running into 
the property. 

The Indiana cooperative’s plans for 
the elevator point up the fact that 
Toledo has a tremendous potential as 
a center from which grain can be ex- 
ported to Europe and the Middle 
East, officials said. 
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Cc. P. Sell 


PROMOTION—Clifford P. Sell was 
recently promoted to a position in 
which he now is responsible for sales 
contacts with Industrial Permaglas 
Storage Distributors, service person- 
nel, and A. O. Smith, field sales engi- 
neers throughout the U.S. His posi- 
tion is now that of industrial sales 
manager, Harvestore Products Divi- 
sion. Mr. Sell was industrial area 
manager for A. O. Smith Harvestore 
Products Division for the midwestern 
states. Prior to joining A. O. Smith, 
he was sales engineer with the Fuller 
Co., responsible for planning and sell- 
ing complete pneumatic systems for 
industrial applications. He was grad- 
uated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering. 





GMI Feed Mill Sold 


TACOMA, WASH.—A General 
Mills, Inc., feed mill, grain elevator 
and warehouse at 5446 S. Washing- 
ton St. here has been sold to Gold 
Seal Chinchillas, Inc., for an undis- 
closed price, according to Paul Fol- 
quet, manager, and E. G. Streets, 
president, Gold Seal Chinchillas. 

General Mills consolidated its feed 
processing facilities at its Dock St. 
plant about 18 months ago when it 
shut down operations at the South 
Tacoma plant. 

Mr. Streets said the property will 
be used for storing supplies, and 
eventually will be used for a dressing 
plant. He said the elevator will be 
leased for grain storage or for sand 
and gravel storage. 





SKIPPER WINS 
"LITTLE GREEN HAT' 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The Propellor 
Club’s traditional “little green hat” 
was awarded to Capt. A. Kenneth 
Malaney, 43-year-old skipper of the 
freighter Sparkman D. Foster for 
bringing the first cargo of grain from 
the upper lakes ports to Buffalo. The 
freighter, loaded with 325,000 bu. of 
wheat, docked at the Frontier Eleva- 
tor at midnight April 18. During the 
first 24 hours of the lakes’ new sea- 
son more than 1,000,000 bu. of grain 
arrived here. The freighters arriving 
included the John C. Hay, with 151,- 
599 bu. wheat, 73,000 bu. rye and 
97,300 bu. barley aboard; the William 
A. Reiss with 399,500 bu. wheat, and 
the William H. Wolfe with 365,000 
bu. corn. 





Discovery of New 
Vitamin Reported 


CINCINNATI—Discovery and iso- 
lation of an unidentified vitamin— 
first since discovery of vitamin By in 
1948 —was announced recently by 
Dr. J. R. Couch of Texas A&M Col- 
lege at the 15th Distillers Feed Re- 
search Conference at the Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel here. 

When its chemical properties are 
nailed down, the new vitamin is 
slated to become the 15th vitamin 
and the 10th B vitamin known to 
science. Presently known vitamins are 
A, C, D, E, and K and nine B vita- 
mins. 

Dr. Couch said evidence obtained 
from large scale nutritional experi- 
ments on chickens and turkeys indi- 
cates the new discovery is not chemi- 
cally the same as any other known 
vitamin, is not a mineral and is thus 
a newly found organic substance or 
new vitamin. 

Nutrition scientists are now work- 
ing to determine the chemical struc- 
ture of the new vitamin. When it be- 
comes known, chemical companies 
are expected to endeavor to syn- 
thesize it and make it available. 

The substance has definitely bene- 
ficial growth effects for chickens and 
turkeys, it was indicated. Experi- 
ments will next be carried out to de- 
termine its importance in the diets 
of other animals and humans. 

The report on the new vitamin 
came in presentation of a technical 
paper on “Isolation of an Unidentified 
Factor from Corn Distillers Dried 
Solubles.” The authors were Dr. 
Couch and H. D. Stelzner, R. E. 
Davies and C. W. DeYoe of the de- 
partments of poultry science and bio- 
chemistry and nutrition at Texas 
A&M. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


California Group 


Names Secretary 


LOS ANGELES — Leo L. Johnson, 
Lincoln, Neb., has been named sec- 
retary-treasurer of the California 
, Hay, Grain & Feed 

Dealers Assn., at 

Sacramento, ac- 

cording to an an- 

nouncement by 

Jack W. Flammer, 

Los Angeles, pres- 

ident of the asso- 

ciation. Mr. John- 
son will assume 

his duties May 1. 

For the past five 
years Mr. Johnson 
has served as as- 

sistant executive secretary of the Ne- 
braska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
at Lincoln. Prior to that he taught 
vocational agriculture in Talmage, 
Neb. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, College of Agri- 
culture, where he studied agricultural 
economics and vocational agriculture. 

The California group is a trade 
association with a membership of ap- 
proximately 500 firms and represents 
the major segments of the feed in- 
dustry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEST PROGRESSES 

NEW DELHI—Harvesting of In- 
dia’s important crop of spring wheat 
is extending rapidly and, according 
to recent reports, yields may exceed 
earlier estimates which were based 
on the initial failure of the winter 
rains. After being quite changeable, 
the weather has become bright and 
dry, favoring harvesting operations 
which are extending to the north- 
west. 


Leo L. Johnson 


Harold P. Bell 
Named to New 
Quaker Oats Post 


Harold P. Bell 


CHICAGO The appointment of 
Harold P. Bell to the newly-created 
position of general flour sales man- 
ager was announced by the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

In his new post, he will headquar- 
ter in Chicago, and will supervise the 
activities of flour sales managers in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Los Angeles, 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Sherman, Texas. 

Mr. Bell joined Quaker in 1953 as 
manager of flour sales in Cedar Rap- 
ids, a position he retained until his 
present appointment. Previously, he 
had served as vice president of the 
Commander Larabee division of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

A native of Chicago, he is a veter- 
an of army service in World War I, 
and an alumnus of the University of 
Illinois. 

—Keep Your Eye on July— 


Self-Rising Program 
Executive Committee 
Meets in Chicago 


CHICAGO—The executive commit- 
tee of the Self-Rising Flour and Corn 
Meal Program, Inc., met recently at 
the Union League Club. 

Attending were the following mem- 
bers: Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co., chairman; C. W. 
Bohon, The Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; Earl H. Kees, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Rondal M. Huff- 
man, program secretary; Stuart Ram- 
bo, executive secretary, American 
Corn Millers Federation, and H. H. 
Lampman, program director. 

The meeting was also attended by 
the following subscribers: L. L. Lund- 
gaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Harold Regier, Buhler 
Mills, Inc., Buhler, Kansas; John T. 
Lynch, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and W. F. Toevs, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., all of 
whom attended an earlier Wheat 
Flour Institute Committee meeting. 

—The New Miller is Coming— 
PURCHASES ELEVATOR 

BRYAN, OHIO—Weldon Schaffter, 
Edon, Ohio, has purchased the Bryan 
Transfer Elevator here, announced 
Henry F. and Raymond W. Dach- 
steiner, former owners. The new own- 
er has been manager of the Edon 
Farmers Cooperative Assn. and its 
branches for a number of years. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports this week 
that stocks of wheat and feed grains 
on April 1 broke previous records for 
this date. Wheat in all positions is 
reported at 1,564 million bushels. 
Farm stocks of wheat are at 1,358 
million. Wheat either owned by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or under govern- 
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USDA Announces Record Supplies 
Of Wheat and Feed Grains on Hand 


ment loan accounted for 85% 
quantity. 


of this 


Rye stocks are reported at 13.8 mil- 
lion in all positions. 

Corn broke the previous April 1 
record with a showing of 3407 mil- 
lion. Farm stocks of corn on April 
1 amounted to 2,088 million, of which 
26% was held by CCC, approximately 
the same as last year for the govern- 
ment account. 

Corn disappearance for the Janu- 
ary-March quarter was estimated at 
1,049 million bushels compared with 
933 million in the same quarter last 
year. 

Oats stock fell to 488 million in 
all positions, about one fourth less 
than 1959. Oats under loan to CCC is 
only 12% of the total April 1 stock 
position compared with 17% last 
year. Oat disappearance in the Janu- 
ary-March quarter slumped to 287 
million bushels, off about 25% from 
1959. 

Grain Sorghums 

Grain sorghum stocks soared to 746 
million, a record high for the date. 
The big share of sorghums, approxi- 
mately 637 million bushels, is in off- 
farm position. The January-March 
disappearance of this commodity 
amounted to 128 million bushels, 
slightly higher than last year. 

Soybean stocks as of April 1, 1960, 
in all positions are reported at 310 
million bushel level. Trade sources 
forecast farm and terminal stocks 
were higher than a year earlier but 
were offset by smaller stocks at in- 
terior mills, elevators, warehouses, 
CCC bins and oil processing plants. 

The April 1 stock position, accord- 
ing to USDA, reflects a six-month dis- 
appearance, October-March 31, of 
290 million bushels, from a_ total 
starting supply of approximately 600 
million bushels. Disappearance con- 
sisted of a crush of 204 million; about 
6 million bushels of the 1959 crop 
were crushed prior to Oct. 1, 1959, 
while 75 million were exported and 
fed. Residual figure for loss is re- 
ported at 2 million bushels. Soybean 
farm stocks are estimated to be 143 
million, compared with 125 million 
on the same date in 1959. 


George H. Coppers 
Now Board Chairman 
For National Biscuit 
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G. H. Coppers 


NEW YORK — The election of 
George H. Coppers, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., as chairman of 
the board was announced April 25. 
Lee H. Bickmore, executive vice pres- 
ident, will succeed Mr. Coppers as 
president. 

Mr. Coppers will remain as chief 
executive officer of the company. Na- 
tional Biscuit has not had a chair- 
man for several years. 

Mr. Coppers had been president 
since 1945. He joined the company as 
an office boy in 1920 and then became 
assistant secretary in 1930, assistant 
general counsel in 1937 and general 
counsel in the following year. He held 
this last position until he took over 
company management. 

Mr. Bickmore became a National 
Biscuit Co. salesman 27 years ago. He 
was named sales vice president in 
1950. In 1957 he became a senior vice 
president and last year was elected 
executive vice president and a direc- 
tor. 





Annual Grain Research Report Issued 


WINNIPEG 


The annual report of the grain research laboratory of the 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada for 1959, compiled by Dr. J. A. 
Anderson, director, has now been published. The 84-page summary is the 33rd 


annual report of the laboratory. 


The introduction to the report states: 
“The grain research laboratory is operated by the Board of Grain Com- 


99) 


missioners for Canada to provide the scientific services required by Section 
22 of the Canada Grain Act. This section makes specific reference to ‘research 


work,’ which has been traditionally limited to studies of quality as it relates 
to food and feed uses of cereal grains. Part I of this report contains summary 
accounts of basic and applied research in progress and completed during 1959. 

“The laboratory also carries certain responsibilities for assisting Canadian 
plant breeders in developing new varieties of high quality, and the results of 
studies made on new crosses of spring wheat, durum wheat, and malting 
barley are discussed in Part II. This part of the report also deals with studies 
of general interest made on current crops. 

“Another function of the laboratory involves maintaining comprehensive 
records of the qualities of cereal grains in all positions throughout each crop 
year. Summary statements on grain marketed in 1958-59, together with other 
relevant information, are given in Part III. Appendix 1 contains the data ob- 
tained during the crop year presented as tables and maps. Appendix 2 lists 
scientific committees on which the laboratory staff are represented, also con- 
ferences attended and other liaison. Appendix 3 lists scientific and miscel- 
laneous papers, crop bulletins, quarterly bulletins, maps and press releases 
published by the laboratory during the year.” 

During 1959, the laboratory was visited by several overseas technical 
missions and by scientists from various parts of the world. Overseas visits 
and conferences attended by members of the laboratory staff are listed in the 


report. 
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USDA Considering 
Additional Data 
For Wheat Grades 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that it is considering instructing in- 
spectors licensed under the Grain 
Standards Act to include, upon re- 
quest of the applicant for inspection, 
certain additional statements on cer- 
tificates of grade for wheat. 

The statements would show the 
percentage of dockage and foreign 
material in combination; or the per- 
centage of dockage, foreign material, 
and shrunken and broken kernels in 
combination or the percentage of 
dockage and foreign material in com- 
bination and the percentage of broken 
kernels in a lot or a submitted sam- 
ple of wheat. 

Showing of the additional state- 
ments would permit interested parties 
to tailor contracts for the sale of 
wheat to meet the ‘“clean-out” re- 
quirements of the parties. This would 
help exporters of U.S. wheat to meet 
foreign competition and would, USDA 
spokesmen said, promote exportation 
of U.S. wheat. 

Interested persons may _ submit 
written views and comments concern- 
ing the proposed instruction to the 
director, grain division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., 
to be received by him within 15 days 
after publication of the notice in the 
Federal Register. 

Announcement regarding the pro- 
posed instruction is scheduled to be 
published in the April 28 issue of the 
register. 
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Executive Committee 


Of WFI Meets 


CHICAGO — The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute Executive Committee met re- 
cently at the Union League Club here. 

Members present were James L. 
Rankin, The Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis, committee chairman; Kenneth R. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle; W. A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. L. Lund- 
gaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling ~ Co, 
Kansas City; John T. Lynch, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Har- 
ald M. Regier, Buhler Mills, Inc., 
Buhler, Kansas; W. F. Toevs, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co. 

C. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident, and John Sherlock, secretary 
treasurer, Millers National Federa- 
tion, joined the group for lunch. 

Staff members attending the meet- 
ing were H. H. Lampman, executive 
director; Mrs. Mildred Srnensky, ex- 
ecutive assistant; Miss Margot Cope- 
land, director of home economics; 
Miss Phyllis Spencer, testing kitchen 
director; David Stroud, director of 
merchandising and promotion, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Marston, food editor. 
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OATS TOTALS COMPARED 

WINNIPEG Canada exported 
477,000 bu. oats in February to in- 
crease the crop year total to 3,601,000 
bu., compared with the August-Feb- 
ruary aggregate of 4,106,000 a year 
ago. During the seven months, ac- 
cording to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
oats were exported to eight different 
countries. Germany took 1,334,000 bu.; 
the Netherlands 1,137,000 bu; US. 
685,000 bu.; Belgium 234,000 bu., and 
the U.K. 185,000 bu. Venezuela, Pana- 
ma and Jamaica were the other buy- 
ers. 
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Seaboard Allied 
Proposes Reduction 
In Stock Conversion 


BOSTON—Approval of a plan to 
reduce the conversion of 1,886,900 
shares of Class B common stock of 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. (Amer- 
ican Exchange) from one share to a 
half share of common stock has been 
proposed in a proxy statement and 
letter sent to stockholders notifying 
them of the annual meeting scheduled 
for April 27 at the Parker House in 
Boston. 

The Class B common stock, which 
is non-dividend and convertible over 
a period of 10 years into equal shares 
of common stock, was issued with 
the merger of Rodney Milling Co. 
with Hathaway Industries in 1959, 
forming Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. 

Total of 1,886,900 Class B shares 
were issued to Seaboard Flour Corp., 
principal stockholder of Rodney. 
Other Rodney stockholders received 
2,510 shares of Class B common 
stock which will be converted into 
common stock prior to effective date 
of the proposal. Seaboard Flour Corp. 
has indicated it will vote favorably 
on the plan. 

With this new proposal, the present 
total of 636,441 shares of common 
stock of Seaboard Allied Milling 
Corp. will be increased to 1,782,401 
shares upon the completion of the 
conversion of the Class B common 
stock in 10 years instead of 2,725,851 
shares of common stock. The effect 
will be to increase the book value of 
the capital stock of the company 
after the conversion of all Class B 
common stock from the present $5.02 
to $7.68, increasing the relative posi- 
tion of present common stockholders. 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., 
whose executive offices are located in 
Newton, Mass., conducts a general 
baking business in New York and 
Ohio, and flour milling and grain 
storage operations in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Otto 
Bresky is president of the firm. 
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LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN 

BOGOTA—Colombia has launched 
a $1.8-million campaign to build up 
its wheat industry and reduce its de- 
pendency on wheat imports. Colom- 
bia’s wheat imports now amount to 
about 4.6 million bushels a year. This 
is about half the national consump- 
tion. While imported wheat generally 
has a much higher protein content 
than the homegrown product, better- 
quality wheats have been developed 
in Colombia and are now being grown 
experimentally. 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
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Cory Buildings 
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Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 














VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
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Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
6 Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” | 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Apr. Apr. 
15, : 
——1960——— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. ... 39%2 33% 36% 36 
Allis-Chalmers 40 31% 33% 31'2 
Am. Bakeries Co. ... 44% 43 44 44\/4 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 59% 47% 50% 52% 
A-D-M Co. ... 34/2 36/2 35% 
Borden .... 4 40%, 45% 46% 
Cont. Baking Co. ... / 40% 41/2 40% 
Se Ge -cadesese 101 103 103'% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. ... 46'2 47/2 49% 
Cream of Wheat .... 31% 33% 34 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 42% 43% 
Dow Chemical esha 85\%4 91% 
Gen. Baking Co. .... 10'% Y 10 
$8 pfd. Ve 141% 144% 
. Foods Corp. ... 99'/e 104'/4 
Mills; Inc. .... 26% 27'/2 
101 '/2 
73 83'/4 
40% 40'/2 
Natl. Bisc. Co. 49% 55's 
Pfizer, Chas. 26% 29 
Pillsbury Co. 33'% 
Procter & Gamble ... 94% 
Quaker Oats Co. ... 46'/4 
St. Regis Paper Co. . 4\'r 
Standard Brands, Inc. 39'/e 
Sterling Drug / 50'/%4 
Sunshine Bisc., es 88'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 
Ward Baking Co. .. 
ie * aaa eee / } 87 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. y 43 


Stocks not traded: 
Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 pfd 105'/2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 pfd 91 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

$4.20 Pfd. ere / 91/2 
National Bisc. 153'/2 
Pfizer, Chas., pfd ; rennks / 100 
Pillsbury Co., ; 3 93'/ 
Quaker Oats, ii: “ike 5 a i 3 134 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 92 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd.... 93 
West Virgin 

Co., pfd. ee 95'/ 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Apr. Apr. 

15, 22, 

—1960 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 9% 7% 9 9% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of N.Y. 332 34 

$5 pfd. ee ee 

Wagner Baking Co. .. 4 3 atag 3% 


Stocks not traded: 


35% 33'% 
97 94 


Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 76% 85 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 


1960 1960 
Close Close 
>. Ses 
*54% 
Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod. 
A 


50 
Cons. Bakeries i 
eae 12 


40'/2 
27 *26'/2 
7% 7% 


120 *130 
13% 13% 
an 85'/e 

ae 
42 41 

128 *120 
Toronto Elevator .... 10'% 10% 
United Grain, A .... 152 15” 
Weston, G., A. 35 35 34'/4 


B 36 35 
4'2% pfd. 83 84 

*Less than board lot. 

TENDERS REQUESTED 

TORONTO, ONTARIO — Tenders 
are being solicited by the National 
Biscuit Co. for the first phase of the 
proposed construction of a 14,200 sq. 
ft. truck depot on a 10-acre site near 
Hamilton, Ont, 





EXHIBITS 


(Continued from page 7) 





ty to + .02 pH offers a sensitive and 
versatile piece of laboratory equip- 
ment. The Precision Model 18 Thelco 
forced draft laboratory oven will 
complete the collection of equipment 
offered for inspection at the meet- 
ing. The Precision booth will be 
manned by Kenneth Glaesner, Chica- 
go district manager, together with 
personnel from the technical service 
group of H. P. Biemolt, manager of 
the technical service department. 


E. |. du Pont 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., exhibit will feature the sup- 
plementation of wheat products with 
the essential amino acid, L-lysine. 
Charts and other illustrated material 
will show the need for L-lysine supple- 
mentation; the effect of L-lysine in 
upgrading protein quality, and the 
profit opportunities for bakers and 
food manufacturers in supplementing 
their products with L-lysine. 

Du Pont representatives at the 
AACC meeting will include Dr. N. W. 
Flodin, Dr. S. R. Sheeran and Dr. L 
Fullhart. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Pfizer will be represented at the 
AACC exhibit by W. K. Thayer. 
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Specially designed for 


the businessman in a hurry, 
the all new MILLER .. . 


coming in July 








Algemeene 
Industrie 


Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
WV ise Pid 


Ltd.) 
A) ; AMSTERDAM 
ele 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornstad” 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N., V., 
s Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 

C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 











Cable Address: ‘DorFrracn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








, 

WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’”’ Dundee 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C, 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 














Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.Cc. 4 
Established over 50 years 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Visco” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterda.n 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Canada Appoints 
Commercial Counsellor 
At Russian Embassy 


# 


W. J. Van Vliet 


OTTAWA The Hon. Gordon 
Churchill, minister of trade and com- 
merce, announced that William J. 
Van Vliet has been appointed com- 
mercial counsellor at the Canadian 
embassy in Moscow, where his pri- 
mary task will be to assist in the 
expansion of Canadian exports to the 
U.S.S.R., in cooperation with other 
members of the Canadian mission. 

Mr. Van Vliet, who joined the 
Trade Commissioner Service in 1949, 
is presently in Moscow as a member 
of the Canadian delegation that ne- 
gotiated a renewal of the 1956 trade 
agreement between Canada and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

With the opening of this office, the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner Serv- 
ice will be represented in 63 capitals 
and leading commercial centers in 
48 countries. 

Mr. Van Vliet was born in Quinton, 
Sask., and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan in 1939 with 
a degree of bachelor of science in 
agriculture (specializing in economics 
and farm management). He obtained 
a master of science degree in 1941, 
specializing in economics and statis- 
tics. 

He was appointed an agriculture 
specialist in the Department of Trade 
and Commerce in 1949, and the fol- 
lowing year was posted to the Cana- 
dian mission of the organization for 
European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris. Mr. Van Vliet was transferred 
to Copenhagen in 1951 as acting ag- 
ricultural secretary, and engaged in 
fisheries investigations in France, the 
U.K., Norway and Iceland. 

He was transferred to Bonn in 1952, 
as agricultural secretary, and _ to 
Berne in 1954 as commercial secre- 
tary. Mr. Van Vliet returned to Ot- 
tawa in 1956, as chief of the grain 
division, Agriculture and Fisheries 
Branch. He was transferred to Guate- 
mala City in 1958, on temporary duty, 
later in the year attended the For- 
eign Service Institute School of Lan- 
guages in Washington, D.C., and in 
1959 returned to Ottawa for three 
months. Mr. Van Vliet was trans- 
ferred to Vienna in June, 1959, on 
temporary duty; to Tehran in 
August and to Athens in January, 
1960. 

Economics Division 

Prior to joining the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, he served with 
the economics division, Canada De- 
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partment of Agriculture, in Saska- 
toon; on the interdepartmental com- 
mittee concerning livestock and meat 
products; with the economics division 
of the Canadian Department of Fish- 
eries, where he was in charge of mar- 
ket research and promotion 

He served with the Royal Cana 
dian Army Service Corps in Sicily, 
Italy, and Northwest Europe during 
World War II and was discharged in 
1946 with the rank of captain 
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USDA Acts to Reduce 
Flood Damage to Grain 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently said 
special cooperative action by farmers 
and state and county Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation offices 
is holding down flood damage to 
grain stored on farms under price- 
support loans and stored in Commo- 
dity Credit Corp.-owned bin sites in 
several flood-stricken midwestern 
states. 

In some areas, concerted action by 
county ASC offices and farmers 
brought about early delivery of farm- 
stored corn under support from flood 
theatened bins, thus getting it in safe 
storage. 

In other areas where delivery to 
CCC could not be accomplished fast 
enough, farmers redeemed their loans 
and sold their corn in order to avoid 
possible flood damage. In some cases 
where water threatened, farmers 
moved the stored corn under support 
to higher ground. 

USDA said farmers are protected 
against loss where farm-stored corn 
or other grains under price support 
is flood-damaged. Under the support 
program, loss to farm-stored grains 
put under support is assumed by CCC 
where the damage results through no 
fault of the producer. 
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Ekco Products Notes 


Earnings Slowdown 


CHICAGO Arthur Keating, 
chairman of the board of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., told the shareholders at 
the company’s annual meeting that 
results for the first quarter, like 
those in many other industries, are 
running behind forecast. He stated 
that estimated consolidated earnings 
for the period will run approximately 
15% behind 1959. 

Incoming business in the last sev- 
eral weeks has shown improvement, 
Mr. Keating said, and conditions for 
the rest of the year appear satis- 
factory for all major divisions, which 
include bakery, chemical and food 
handling equipment. 





WHEAT PROMOTION 
CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


BOISE — The Idaho Wheat Com- 
mission announced recently that a na- 
tionwide domestic market promotion 
campaign is in the formative stage. 
Means by which the U.S. industry can 
conduct a promotional campaign to 
increase domestic wheat consump- 
tion will be explored by a three-man 
committee, headed by Harold West, 
administrator for the commission. 
Other members, also appointed by 
Carl Bruns of Nebraska, president of 
the National Wheat Growers Assn., 
include R. L. Patterson, chairman of 
the Kansas Wheat Commission and 
Mr. Bruns. 





Three Posts Filled by 
Pillsbury Feeds Unit 


Jack Reeves Ed Widner 


CLINTON, IOWA — Appointement 
of Jack Reeves as sales manager 
and Ed Widner as manager of the 
Pillsbury feed di- 
vision’s new plant 
at Jasper, Ala.,: 
has been an- 
nounced by Clar- 
ence S. Bell, gen- 
eral sales mana- 
ger of the division. 

The plant will 
be in operation 
early this spring. 

Mr. Reeves 
joined the Ballard 
& Ballard Co. in 
1946, and remained when Pillsbury 
acquired the firm in 1952. He held 
administrative and sales positions in 
Charleston, W. Va., Augusta, Ga., 
Birmingham, Ala., and Louisville, Ky. 
He was appointed a territory mana- 
ger at Pillsbury’s Gainesville Ga., 
plant in 1956. 

Mr. Widner has been manager of 
the company’s Nashville, Tenn., plant 
since 1956. He joined Pillsbury in 
1940 and served in plant operating 
positions at Los Angeles and Colton, 
Cal. 

Mr. Bell also announced the ap- 
pointment of Jack Delcamp to a 
sales position at Pillsbury’s Orlando, 
Fla., plant. Mr. Delcamp joined the 
feed sales staff in 1950 at Clinton 
and was later a territory manager 
at the Centerville, Iowa, and Atchi- 
son, Kansas, plants. He has served as 
feeding plans service manager, ad- 
vertising services manager and sales 
service administrator. 
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New England Bakers 
Announce Speakers 


For Spring Session 


POSTON Members of the New 
England Bakers Assn. who attend 
their spring meeting at the Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel here May 5 will hear two 
key speakers, one whose subject will 
be labor legislation. The other will 
be a past president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 

Earle K. Shawe, attorney and 
labor-management relations special- 
ist, will discuss the Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin amendments to U.S. 
labor laws. 

William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., and a past president of 
the national ATBI, from Minneapolis, 
is the other scheduled speaker. 
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Richardson Names 


St. Louis Manager 


CLIFTON, N.J.—The appointment 
of John Kenyon as St. Louis district 
manager, has been announced by 
Richardson Scale Co. 

Prior to the appointment Mr. 
Kenyon was a sales engineer work- 
ing out of Richardson’s St. Louis of- 
fice. He has been with the firm for 
13 years. 


Jack Delcamp 


April 26, 1960 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
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plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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General Baking’s 
Net Profits Decline 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., announced that the net 
profit of the company for the 13-week 
period ended March 26, 1960 (after 
federal income taxes of $212,014), 
amounted to $203,309. This compares 
with net profit for the corresponding 
period 1959 (after federal income 
taxes of $552,974) of $544,951. 





ANDRESON 


(Continued from page 6) 





only to a better appreciation and un- 

derstanding of the problems of both, 

but also to greater efficiency in serv- 

ing the American household.” 
Started in 1929 

Mr. Andreson joined General Mills 
in 1929 following his graduation from 
the school of economics, Stanford 
University. Previously he had attend- 
ed Kansas State University, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and 
the University of Washington. After 
a year in the auditing department at 
the Minneapolis headquarters of the 
company, he moved into sales and 
transferred to the San Francisco ex- 
ecutive sales department. For the 
past 30 years virtually all his respon- 
sibilities have been in grocery prod- 
ucts sales and promotion work. 

In 1931, he joined the promotional 
department, and in 1933 was named 
grocery products sales supervisor at 
Spokane, Wash. He also served as 
grocery products sales manager in 
the Seattle district before returning 
to Minneapolis as assistant adminis- 
trative executive of the grocery prod- 
ucts division in 1936. 

He was placed in charge of new 
products of the grocery products di- 
vision in 1947, and two years later 
was named assistant to the vice pres- 
ident in charge of division operations. 
In 1950, he was named the division's 
merchandising manager and assistant 
to the director of grocery products 
sales. He advanced to director of gro- 
cery products sales in 1954, director 
of grocery products marketing in 
1957. In 1955, he was elected a vice 
president of the corporation. 
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Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 


Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine 


For the past two years The Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
tensive study of types of current business literature available to 
flour and commercial bakery executives. Included in this study 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological 
changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new 
and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is 
interested in production problems . . . as a means of cost control 
and as a method of improving their competitive position. 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow 
needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for 
future responsibilities. 


More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 
for those minutes at the office and at home meetings, 
memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 


Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman 
find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 
and his job? 


In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with .. . 


@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments. Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 
in alternate issues which replace the monthly publications, Milling 
Production and The American Baker. 


A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 

A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation . . 
time for subscribers. 


. and more reading 


@ A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 
flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 
2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 
issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on 
commercial baking and milling technology. 


In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960 .. . the first 
major change in 87 years of successful publishing. The publishers, 
editors and the entire staff of The MILLER are dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of service which distinguishes the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest business publications. 





MILLE! 


Record Wheat Carryover Seen 
for Crop Year End 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS MAGAZINE FOR 


U.S. Flour Exports Zoom to 
New Heights 


Storage Growth Predominates 
in Southwestern Area 


Technologists Plan to Reduce 
Mill Building Costs 


NS. a miller publication *© business journalists since 1873 


























Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 


a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 
features and departments. 


r 








Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking you will find the new 
MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 

Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 


MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 


mail today. 











aul 
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to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. § 
i 
Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER 


| 

4 

[] 1 year for $4 [] 2 years for $7 ; 
a 

| 

i 

' 

i 

| 

a 

(zone) 


C] Bill me 


Ppetach coupon and mail 


] 
I 
(] Payment enclosed i 
4 
A 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Mig. Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours Co 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., ha 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, 
Bartiett & Co. 


Baxter, A. E oeenering Co 


Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, posers Pe Gar 
Blake, J. édue 
Blodgett, 

Bowsher, 

Brey & 

Brolite 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buford, George H. .... 
Buhler Mills, Inc. 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld . 
Burke, E. J., Cc 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Centennial Mills, - 
Chambers, John C., Co. 
Charlick, ‘Wm., Ltd. ... 
Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Grain Co. ‘ 
Church & Dwight 

Clupak, Inc. ... 

Cohen, Felix, N. V. 

Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd. 
Coleman, David 


Colorado Milling & Elev. Co.. 


Commander Larabee 
Milling Co. 


Tr 
Consolidated Flour Mills 


Continental Grain 
Corralloy Tool Co 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 


Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. . 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. . 


Flexo Products, Inc. .. 
Flour Mills of America 
Fluidizer Co., The 
Flynn, John M., Co. 
Fode, Troels 
Food Machinery 

& Chem. Corp. 
Forster Mfg. Co. 
Fort Garry Millin 
Foster & Felter 
Franco, Francis Mm. 
Fuller Co. 


General American 
Transportation Corp. 

General Mills, Inc.. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 


Glasslined Bulk Storage .... 


Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Green's Milling Co. 


Grippeling & Verkiey i. 


Habel, Armbruster 
Larsen Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Heinrich Envelope Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Industrial Processes, Inc. 


inter-Continental Grain Co.. 


International Mig. Co. 
Interstate Grain Co. 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Mig. 

Co., 
Leitte, Co. 
Lexington Mili & Elevator Co 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc. 
Loken & Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs ac’, 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. .. 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, 

Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. "'Meelunie,"’ ‘Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling c 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, 

Miller Publishing Co., 
Monsanto Chem. Co. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co..... 
Montana Flour nets Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Four Mills, 
Morrison Milling 

Morten Milling co. 


National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn.. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. .. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Norton, Willis, Co. 

Nor-Vell, Inc. 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ... 
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Ogilvie Fiour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
Olin Mathieson Chem. 


Corp. 
Osborne McMillan 
Osieck & Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply.. 


Runciman Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Scott-Mungo, Ltd. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 


Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-iImport 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co. 
Smith 7, Flour, Feed 
& Grain 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 


Star of the West Milling Co... 


Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Superior Separator Co. 
Systems Eng. & Mfg. 


Tanner-Evans- ~y None 
Tennant & Hoyt 

Thomas, Vaughan, Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, | 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Udy Analyzer Co. 
Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, 


Urban, George, Milling Co. 4p 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. 
Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 

maatschappy N. Y. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, = Co. 
Vreeswyck, 


Cowhand: Aren't you putting your 
saddle on backward, sir? 

Dude Rancher: That’s all you know 
about it, cowboy-—you don’t even 
know which way I’m going. 


¢*¢ ¢ 


Two New York counterfeiters made 
a mistake in a batch of new bills and 
they came out as 18 dollar denomin- 
ations. After much consideration, 
they decided to take these bills to 
the hills of West Virginia for dis- 
position. Arriving at a likely spot, 
one of the counterfeiters entered a 
crossroads store and asked the old 
mountaineer proprietor: “Can you 
give me change for this $18 bill?” 

The old man shifted his chew, and 
answered, “Yep, I think so. How do 
you want it, three sixes or two 


nines?” 
e¢¢ ¢ 


“Whenever I have a headache, I 
take aspirin,” the patient explained 
to the doctor. ‘‘When I have a cold, 
I go to bed and drink fruit juices. If 
I have stomach trouble, I take bicar- 
bonate of soda. Have I been doing 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. “te Cs. . P 
DCA Food Industries, Inc. . Jewell, L. R., & Son . Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.. 
Dannen Mills, Inc. . ; Johansen, nc © Ob. ..... Patchin Appraisals 
Day Company - ua Johnson-Herbert & Co Ecs Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., | Watson & Philip, Ltd........ 
De Lisser, Andrew Justesen, Brodr. Eanes Peek Bros. Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co Penn, William, Flour Co. Weller, B. |., Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V Pfizer, Chas., & Co. Westcentral Cooperative 
Doty Technical Laboratories Kansas Milling Co Pillman & Phillips . Grain Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kansas State Univ Pillsbury Co., The Western Canada Flour Mills 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst Kelly-Erickson Co. a ‘ Prater Pulverizer Co. Co., Ltd 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ee Pratt, R. C. Western Star Mill Co. 2 oe ager . 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co. Pulverizing Machinery Div. West Virginia Pulp & there was no reservation for him and 
Eastern Canada Flour Kimpton, W. S., & Sons” Paper Co. nove no room. 
Mills, Ltd. esses King Midas Flour Mills Wichita Flour Mills, inc. ‘ as : ; 
Eckhart Milling Co King Milling Co. Rademaker, H. J. B. M. .... Williams Bros. Co. . , Tell me,” said the undaunted one, 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Kiwi Coders Corp Red Wing Milling Co. ...... Williams, H. R., “ » President should arrive today 
Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of Knappen Milling Co Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... Supply Co. if the E oo “ ae a i h: a 
American Mfg. Co., Inc. Koerner, John E., & Co. Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. and ask for a room, would you have 
Evans Milling Co., Inc Kwik Lok Corp. Rodney Milling Co. Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. one for him?” 
“Yes, I suppose so,” the clerk re- 


plied. 


Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads “Well,” said the delegate, reaching 


for the register, “the President isn’t 
coming, so I’ll take his room.” 


ATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Coventry, Sheppard & ‘Co. the right things?” 


“You certainly have,” replied the 
doctor. ‘‘That will be $10, please.” 


e¢ ¢ 


At a recent convention, a delegate 
arrived at the hotel to check in. Un- 
fortunately, the clerk informed him, 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 





























Harry M. Srrattron, Vice Pres. 


Joun F. Stratton, Vice Pres. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
W. C. Tues, Secretary 
F. L. Rosensury, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 





3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristoPpHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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WINGOLD Bay STATE 
FLOUR MILLING Co. 


y ™ -Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minnesota, millers of spring wheat and rye flours 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 


quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 


doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. M& —With the W&T Dyox Process chlorine di- 

—_ ; ee . ? oxide gas is generated as needed—fresh 

Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using and sharp—without waste, and then is 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 


metered precisely as a gos not as a 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. nals. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Wanna Bite?”’ 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 

One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 


keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
tomorrow’s. 





General 


Mills 











